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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
R haba or pe yp N epe 
er Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice :— 

. That Works of Art intended for exhibition accord- 
ing to the notices published in May and July, 1843, are 
to be sent to Westminster Hall between the hours of 
Ten and Five on any day, Sunday excepted, from the 
Ist to the 8th of June next (inclusive), when agents 
will be in attendance to receive them; but no work 
will be received after Saturday, the 8th of June. 

2. Each exhibitor is required to send, together with | 
his work, a letter containing his name and address, 
and stating the number, if more than one, of the speci- | 
mens sent by him, with such descriptions of the de- | 
signs, materials, or modes of execution as ma 
intended for publication, subject to the approval of the 
Commiesicners. : 

3. No ornamental frames to cartoons will be admis- | 
sible, but each specimen in fresco may be surrounded 
bya flat frame or border, adorned with nted ara- 
besques, which may be executed either the artist 
himself or under his direction, and either in fresco or 
in any other method. 

4. The artists or their agents may attend to examine 
the works sent by them, and to restretch such drawin 
or paintings as may have been detached from their | 
stretching-frames, and rolled for the convenience of | 
carriage. 

5. No work will be allowed to be retouched after hav. | 
ing been received except to repair an injury occasioned | 
by accident, and then only by the artist himself. 








be | 


6. Every possible care will be taken of the works 
sent, but in case of injury or loss the Commissioners 
will not be responsible. ns 

7. Catalogues of the Exhibition will be published. 

By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. EastLakg, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trararoar- 
Savare.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works 
of Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture, intended for | 
the ensuing EXHIBITION atthe ROYAL ACADEMY, 
must be sent in on MONDAY, the 8th, or by Six o’clock 
in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 9th of APRIL next, 
after which time no work can possibly be received; nor 
can any works be received which have already been 
publicly exhibited. 

Of all Works of Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture, 
described as the joint performance of several artists, 
the first mentioned in the description will alone be en- 
titled to a ticket of admission to the Exhibition. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may 
be obtained at the Royal Academy. 

j Henry Howarp, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for 
Exhibition ; but the Royal Academy will not hold itself 
— in ul case of injury or loss: — it 

pay the carriage of any packa bh ma 
be forwarded by carriers. 3 . _— . 
Pictures and Drawings will be received on the South 
a ~y — ep = Sculpture on the North. 
¢ prices of Works to be disposed - 
municated to the Secretary. ae nactenans 


BRtisH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
F —The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
ALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BaRnarp, Keeper. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
ENG EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
EX RAVINGS, and WORKS of ART.—The ensui 
. HIBITION will take place in the Summer, and will 
Po ra to the public on WHIT-MONDAY, May 27. 
= : § in London and the neighbourhood are referred 
to Mr. JoserH Green, of les-s' Middlesex 
poy an one ~ = requested that all intended 

: 
than Thursday, o - ve at the Institution not later 
arriage expenses will be paid by the Institution 
except on works Senn those art hom ; 
bition Circular bas previously eonb ~~ Ng aka 
T. W. WinsTan.ey, Hon, Sec. 














of May, 1844. 


| Red 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN Daily from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 
One Shilling ; Catalogues, One Shilling. 

Epwarp HASSELL, Secretary. 


OCIETY OF IRISH ARTISTS.—Notice 

to Exhibitors.—The SECOND ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, containing works of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, will open on THURSDAY, the 2n 

All works intended for Exhibition 

must be sent to the Royal Irish Institution, College- 





| street, Dablin, on or before Thursday, the 25th of 


April, which will be the last day for receiving works. 
By order, 
M. ANGELO Hayes, Secretary, 
Military Painter in Ordinary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The works only of Artists or Amateurs resident in 
Ireland are admissible.—Royal Irish Institution. 


HE VIRGIN WITH THE PASSION 
FLOWER. Published for the Benefit of the 
Northampton Infirmary. Engraved by Bripovux of 
Paris, from a Drawing by the Lady MARIANNE ALFORD. 
Proofs, before all letters, India, @5 58.; India Proo 
with artists’ names, £4 4s.; Plain Proofs, with artists 
names, €3 3s.; India Proofs, with Title, £2 2s.; Plain 
Proofs, #1 lls. 6d.; India Paper Prints, #1 1s.; 
Prints, 15s. 
Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 14, Pall-mall 
East, Publishers to her Majesty and the Royal family. 


Now ready, a New Work, by the Ercu1no Cuius, 
| pte THOUGHTS. Consisting of Sixty 
Painter’s Etchings, with descriptive a 
dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen an 
H. R. H. the Prince Albert. The plates have been de- 
stroyed. The publication consists of 20 half imperial 
copies at 10 Guineas each, and 200 4to. imperial copies 
at 6 nage —_ cag pr ~~ Saale: by R. 
ave, ., Hyde-park-gate, Kensin gore; 
Fran Sone, "thea. Berners-street, (xford-street; 
Joseph Severn, Esq., James-street, Pimlico, and 
Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster-row. 











Just poet 
SEF RCI BESS F DECORATION, 

selected from Raphael’s Designs in the Vatican 
Palace, by Messrs. J. W. and W.A. Papworth. Royal 
4to., consisting of Fourteen Plates, price 10s., or in two 
separate sections, 5s. each: a limited number of copies 
in imperial 4to., price 20s. 

f canguste usb qracly be peeecigh sabeamenions on 
of su 8, not mere ons on 
flat surfaces, but alee for works in metal.”—Civil En- 
gineer and Architect’s Journal. 

“These etchings are executed in a truly artistical 
manner, and from them we might adorn a cottage or a 
palace with grace or splendour. They offer a vast fand 
of ideas to every one who is desirous of decorating his 
abode in a classical and elegant style.”—Literary Ga- 


zette. 

“ The arabesques of the Vatican will never grow old, 
but must always constitute the models of the lasting 
and the true in decorative Art.”—Atlas. 

“ We cannot too highly admire these most graceful 
designs, nor too strongly recommend them to the no- 
ee of those who practise ornamental Art.’’—Art- 

m. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 


WOOD-ENGRAVER of established re- 

tation, and fully occupied, wishes to obtain an 

* out-door Apprentice,” with w a moderate pre- 

mium will be required. He will receive continual atten- 

tion, and the best instruction on the soundest prin- 

—. Apply by letter, to A. B. C., ART-UNION Office, 
132, . 


LADY wishes to Board, for a limited pe- 
riod, in the family of an Artist of establ 








ability and from whom she may receive in- 
struction in art which she has y made 
some A letter addressed F. 8. A., AnT- 


Union 5 Fleet-atreet, may lead to further corre- 


spondence. 


Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards j 
and on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions o 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 78., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By Joun Burnet, F.R.S. 

parts may be had separate. 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 

n 8. 

3, On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 

18s.in boards. 

4. On COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price #1 11s. 6d, 

in boards. 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’—See the article “‘ Drawing.” 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

Just published, in 4to., price £2 2s., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt tops, 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 

Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 

Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 

Burnet, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Hints on Painting.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 











Just published, in royal 4to., price £1 15s. bound, 
USTIC ARCHITECTURE— 
PictuREsSQUE Decorations OF RuRAL BuILp- 

INGS IN THE Use oF Roven Woop, Tuartcn, &c. 
Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Berapective Views ; 
the Doors, Windows, Chimney 8 &c., drawn 
geometrically to a 7 scale; with descriptions and 
estimated costs. By T. J. Ricautt, Architect. 

** We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.””—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old -street. 


os OVOP LES” really cheap.” 
HE PEOPLE'S GALLERY of 
ENGRAVINGS. Dedicated to the Queen. Con- 


tains Four Quarto Steel Plates; with paret. and 
workmanship of the highest quality, for One ing. 


Perts I. to VI. are now ready. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., Leniens and all booksellers. 


TO THE CLERGY AND ARCHITECTS. 
ACRED ARCHITECTURE; 


its Ri and Present State. B 
Ricuarp Sawn, Esq. Professor of Architecture. 


To be completed in Twenty-one Monthly Parts, quarto 
size, con three plates and sixteen pages of letter. 
press. Price Two Shillings. Parts I. to III. are now 


ready. 
vi Tateresting to the Ecclesiastic—valuable to the Ar- 
c 
Fisher, Son, and Co., London; and all booksellers. 


BRIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
This day is pub in Eight Numbers, at 1s, each; 


or in Wine 
BricHt's DRA ING-BOOK on 
LANDSCAPE, in a Series of -two Plates. 
Published by 8. and J. Fuller, 34, Rat 
where is also made and sold t’s 
CRAYONS ou Lenteasns Pe Gace uaiy aftiinnA 
‘on 











fix and secure ba nem, te 

each. a one's, Faller ny call the 
Amateurs, and Dra vane master to ie 

SKETCHER , : 7 


bE 





for drawing 
tive, without 
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THE ORNAMENTIST; 
OR, ARTIST’S MANUAL IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF ART. 
Now publishing by A. FULLARTON and CO., 106, Newgate-street, London, and 110, Brunswick-street, Glasgow, 
A SERIES OF CAREFULLY SELECTED 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, 


FROM THE WORKS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Presenting ( 
Renaissance 


, and 
Founders in Iron 
other Printers, and Carpet 


odern Styles; adapted especiall 
and oan, es Manufacturers, 


Manufactures. 
THE ORNAMENTIST will be published in Twelve Parts, at! 
part will contain six plates, and each two shilling and sixpenny part. three plates, 
tary parts, of six plates each, will r| 
twelve; and to those for parts at 2s. 6d., along with their parts twelve an 


shi! 
To Lae Su sscai Bens su 
at Sa., along with their pm six and 
twenty-four, respectively. 
The entire 


of the Grecian, Roman, Arabesque, 
others) specimens for the uses of Jewellers, 


‘otters, 
eavers, and generally for all engaged in the app’ 


Gothic, Elizabethan, Louis Quatorze, 
Engravers, Plasterers, gee 

Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, Calico, Silk, an 

lication of design in the Arts and 


at 5s. each, or twenty-four at 2s. 64. each. Each five 
in imperial quarto. 
be presented gratis ; 


Work will thus consist of Eighty-four Imperial Quarto Plates, of from ten to eighteen designs each, 


and will probably contain upwards of ELeven Hunpaep Desions. a = 
THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 





On Saturday, the 30th of March, to be continued Weekly, price Fourpence, the Firat Number of 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


a Popular Description of F: 


Bei 
we and sojourn, personal and 


n Countries, with notices of scenery, national! characteristics, incidents of 
istorical sketches, anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Abundantly iNustrated with Wood Engravings. 


Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 
Rach weekly number will contain twenty full pages of tstten.geete, Gem octavo, embracing such wood-cuts 


as may be required to illustrate the text. At the end of every 


month the numbers will be collected into a part, 


which will be issued with the magazines; and the parts treating of each country or group of countries, as may 
be most convenient, will be bound into volames with separate title-pages. Syria AND THE HoLy Lanp 


wili form the First Volume. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND.—Orders received by all Booksellers. 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, CARTOONS, | 
AND NATIONAL SCULPTURE. 
Members of Parliament, Artists, and lover of the 
Fine Arts, should a Pamphlet, | 
Now . Is., entitled 
Astisric INFORMATION, 
respectfully tendered to the Honourable the Com- 
missioners of the Fine Arts. 
By Paraic Pann, Sculptor. 
To be had of any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, C. 
Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, who 
will send the work raes to any address, on receipt of 
ls. 4d. in Postage Stamps. 


VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS ON SALE, 
AT THE OLD-ESTABLISH ED 
LIBRARY OF ARTS, 
106, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON, 


IRANESI : Eleven of the finest Architec- 
teral Volumes, to be sold for 245. 

RAFFAELLE’S VATICAN; a magnificent work, 

from the paintings of that great master. Large folio, 


#12 1%. 
BEAUTIES of the CONTINENT. 28 e views, 
and 56 woodcuts of the old buildings. Published at 


£6 Ge. Co Fe %. 
ANCIENT CHURCHES, and Kilpeck Church, beau. 

on, iMustrated mL R. Lewis, Esq., 22 2s. 
MODERN tg HES; with Working Drawings. 

1 

ARCHITECTURE. Notes on Churches. 
ty Rev. L. J. Perit. Near 200 examples, 21 16s. 
ILLAS and COTTAGES, for Town and Country ; 


Working Drawings, with Estimates, 21s. Indispensa- 
ble to the country gentleman. The designs are fo the 


BLIC BUILDINGS—The Reform Club, showi 
the Steam Apparatus —Recent- Scotch Charc 
—St. Olave’s Schools —Spileby Gaol, Lincolnshire— 
Bedworth Boapitel, Warwickshire—Gloucester and Bir- 
mingham Rai a Depot—St. Philip’s Church, Beth- 
Working drawings of the above important 

with an immense mass of practical informa. | 
tion, for 18s., cloth, gold lettered, 
SCHOOLS: [ITALIAN STYLE. By C. Parken, Esq. 
The most book on the subject. 26s. 
The two works are 





a8 TEXT BOOKS 


Im ALL Bouoo ts or Dasion ~~ 
— generally found on 


room 
US; or, the School of 200 | 


cute, and 50 steel plates, only 12s. This is y agem 


THE D TOR, by the same author. 48 useful 
plates, in Louis XIV. Francis |.'s styles, only 6s. 


now for sale 20 remaining unsold 
GRAND NATIONAL WORK on EARLY ENG. 
LISH ARCH RK, consisting of 241 examples, 
most of them found in no other , of the Gnest mo- 
Ss., ele- 


a. Published at 4241, now only 
R. A. Sprigg and Co., Library of Arts. 








Published this day, 


CRAPS OF NATURE, a Series of 


Etchings by Ropert BRANDARD, consisting of 
Seventeen Plates. Printed on quarto Colombia, in a 


| neat cover, price one guinea. Proofs, of which fifty only 


will be taken, Two Guineas in a Portfolio. 
London: Published by J. Hogarth, 60, Great Port- 
land-street ; and R. Brandard, Eynsford, Kent. 


On Wednesday, May Ist, will be published, 
In Imperial Quarto, price 12s.; large paper, Imperial 
Folio, 21s8.; a few copies on vellum, 42s. ; Part I. of the 
LLUMINATED BOOKS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. A History of Illuminated Books from the 
IVth to the XVI Ith Centu By Henry Nogt Hum- 
PHREYS. Illustrated by a Series of Magnificent Speci- 
mens, consisting of an entire page of the exact size of 
the Originals, from the most celebrated and splendid 
MSS. in all the great Libraries of Europe, superbly 
printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours. Each Part will 
contain Three — ua : 
*,* Prospectuses wi sent free by post on application. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Usnomene. 





On the ist of April will be panes price 4s. plain, 
8s. coloured, V. of 
ILME’S HANDBOOK for MAPPING, 
ENGINEERING, and ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING; Fifteen Plates and Working Drawings, 
coloured in a pe manner; a Table of Thirty-six 
of the principal Colours, explaining their application to 
o meee veplendtd Bpe Mec “>> nstruction 
s; Twos i cimens of Map- engraving ; 
a Coloured Plan of Street Improvements, &c. oe 
This is the ONLY WoRK on the construction of Maps 
and Architectural and Engineering Drawings, and will 
form a complete key to the art. 

_Also may be had, the back Numbers, 1, 2, 3,4; and 
Numbers 1, 2,3 of WILME’S MANUAL of WRITING 
and PRINTING, price 3s. each. 

Published by B. P. Wilme, 15, Featherstone-build- 


ings, Holborn ; and sold for the Author, by J. Weale, | 


59, High Holborn; and all booksellers. 


Just published, price Two Shillings, 
[NSTRUCTIONS for the PRACTICE of 
FRESCO PAINTING, as given in the Reports 
8, compiled a and 


| of the Commissioners of the Fine Art 


arranged by W. Winsor and H. C. Newron, Artists’ 
Colour-makers to the Queen, &c. 

_In this little work = genes from the best autho- 
rities, ancient and m ern, all desirable information 
on the a my of Fresco Painting, under the following 
heads :— Cartoon—The Selection of Lime—Causti- 
city of the Lime—Slaking and Seasoning the Lime— 
Walls—Preparing the Walls—Colours—Im nts— 
The wyeouts s + ne of xecution— 
Retouc —Moveable Frescoes— Remo 
ex sileten’ Frescoes. " <¢ 

D compilation of these precepts a main object 
bas been simplicity and ph he | are —— 
isembarrassed of all aseless 


quently offered entirely 
re’ and quotations, and arranged in working 
Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone- place. 


‘ 


to those for parts | 


| 





OSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES.—The 
Fourth Part of this interesting national and au- 
thentic Work is Now Ready for delivery, to be com- 
pleted in Twelve Parts. Price to Su’ bers, 7s. 6d, 


per Part. 
Dickenson and Son, 114, New Bond-street. 





ARSEY’S NEW SCIENCE OF VISION, 

or NATURAL PERSPECTIVE, 24 plates, price 

12s., published by Longman and Co. This work con- 

tains simple rules for finding correct outlines on any 

plane, as well as the perpendicular one ; an advantage 

which no other work possesses. The rules laid down 

are so easy, that pupils may acquire the art of finding 

every section, and of learning every system extant, 

without the aid of a master. To be had also of Mr. 
Parsey, No. 2, Spur-street, Leicester-square, 


Just published, No.I., 
NCIENT HISTORICAL PICTURES. 
Under the Patronage of his Royal wipiane Prince 
Albert, the Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Right Hon. the Zarl of Clarendon; Sir Charles G, 
Ly . King of Arms; John Benjamin Heath, 
-» FR. 


» may be had, and subscribers’ names 
will be received, and the drawings may be seen, at Mr, 

G. P. Harding's, 69, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth. 
Subscribers’ names will also be received at Messrs, 
P. and D. Colnaghi and Co.’s, Pall-mall East; Mr. 
Smith’s, printseller, Lisle-street, Leicester-square; Mr. 
Holloway’s, printseller, 25, Bedford-street, Covent- 
; ces-street, 


te: and at T. G. Stevenson’s, 87, Prin 
inburgh. 
A NEW EDITION OF A 
REATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
and EFFECT in WATER COLOURS, from the 








| first rudiments to the finished picture, with Exam 


in Outline, Effect, and Colouring. By Dav1p Cox, Esq., 


| Member of the Society of Water-Colour Painters. 


| 





In a series of Twelve Numbers, folio super royal. 
The first Four Numbers consist of Pencil Sketches, 
in a series of Seventy Examples of Practi 


sca ce, 
| in Soft Ground Etching, by Mr. Cox. ox Plates in 


each Number. Price 5s. each. 

The Second Four Numbers comprise Shadow and 
Effect, in a Series of Thirty-one Examples, in imitation 
of Sepia Drawings. Price 7s. 6d. each Number. 

The Third Part, consisting of Four Nom com- 
prise — a a of yo Land- 
sca enery, containing a Letterpress n, 
Hom a reference how these effects are produced. Price 
10s. each Number. 

The whole, half-bound, price #5 10s. 

London: Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rath- 
bone-place. 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, near the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, and 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
The Committee of Management have high sati 
in announcing to the Friends and Patrons of this valu- 
able Institution, that a 
GRAND FANCY BAZAAR, 
In Aid of the Buttp1n@ Funp, will be held early in 
JUNE next, under the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 


and of numerous a and Noble Patronesses (a list of 
whom will forthwith be published), on which occasion 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT 
will LAY THE FIRST STONE of the NEW HOS- 
PITAL to be erected at Brompton. 

The FANCY BAZAAR will, by permission of the 
Governor, be held in the Hall and Gardens of the 
of the ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 

The Committee earnestly call ona generous and bene- 
volent public, to whom an appealon behalf of 
humanity is never made in vain, to assist in carry 
out the merciful design so auspiciously 
by preparing such articles of useful and 
work as may be considered suitable for the occasion. 

Ladies living at a distance from the M who 
may desire to aid so excellent a cause, but who cannot 

ly attend the Bazaar, are y entreated 
© forward donations of Work, Paintings, Dra 
Music, and other articles, or iary aid, 
Rose, Esq., Hon. Sec., 22, Hans-place, Sloane-s 
whom their receipt will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Further iculars will be shortly ann I 
the meantime all information respecting the 
may be obtained of the Secretary, or an member 
the Committee, who will also receive do: 


ption: 

Treasurer, John Labouchere, Esq. 

Messrs. Barclay and Co.; Cocks, 

Coutts and Co.; Drummond and Co.; Glyn, 

and Co.; Hankeys and Co.; He 

Co.; Ransom and Co.; Williams, 

and by Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly; 

Nisbet and Co., Berners-street, Oxford-st 
Puruip Ross, er 


Ussoan P. . 
20, Great Mariborough-street, March 14, 1844. 
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MERCANTILE VALUE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


NO. III. <= LAMPS, CANDELABRA, AND 
CHANDELIERS. 


ALTHOUGH no articles of ancient manufacture 
are more common in our museums than lamps, 
there are none that display magnificence or even 
much elegance in their construction of earlier 
date than the age of the Roman empire. In the 
collections made from Herculaneum and Pompeii 
lamps are remarkably abundant, and, though 
some exhibit exquisite workmanship, they are 
not equally remarkable for taste in the designs, 
which are more frequently remarkable for their 
whimsical variety than for purity of conception. 
An object which has justly excited much atten- 
tion among modern lampmakers seems to have 
been quite disregarded by the ancients—we mean 
the examination and comparison of different 
combustible substances to determine which 
would afford the purer light; nor do they seem 
to have possessed any mechanical contrivance 
for so regulating the combustion as to produce a 
steady flame. According to Herodotus and 
Pliny, the Egyptian lamps were simply plain 
vessels of oil, generally castor-oil, furnished with 
a wick of tow or coarse flax; and we find no 
trace of any attempt being made to improve on 
this rude contrivance during the flourishing age 
of the Pharaohs. On examining the lamps of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, beautiful as some of 
the patterns were, it is clear that the light which 





the upper surface of the oil-vessel : there was no 
contrivance to direct a current of air on the 
wick, so as to accelerate combustion ; and there 
was no glass shade tu steady the light and 
prevent its varying with every breeze that blew. 

But though the ancients do not appear to have 
invented any convenient mechanism for direct- 
ing a current of air on the wick, so as to increase 
the rapidity of the oxygenation and consequent 
intensity of light, they were fully aware of the 
importance of such a contrivance. Among the 
quaint devices of their lamps may be noticed 
one suggestive of the advantage to be derived 
from directing a current of air on the ig- 
nited wick. It represents the figure of a woman 
using a rude bellows for the purpose, but we 





have not found in any of the collections an 
instance of this rather clumsy notion having 
been realized. In some frescoes we find that 


rather than an artistic inquiry, the effects of ar- 
tificial light are too important to every man of 
taste, and constitute too large a portion, not only 
of domestic, but of artistic economy, to be 
passed over. On the mechanical and 
questions involved in the subject we shal! dwell 
as briefly as possible, and only touch upon those 
points of economy which in results. 
Gas, thoroughly purified, used with the im- 

proved burners recently invented, is a very per- 
fect light, but it has many disadvantages, of 
which its immobility is not the least. All the 
attempts we have seen to make portable gas 
an article of consumption have been absolute 
failures, and the inconvenient size of the gaso- 
meter to be used under such circumstances 

to us an insurmountable objection. “In 
on public buildings, where fixed lights are em- 
ployed, gas is, perhaps, the best light that can be 
used, and particularly at theatres, where the en- 
tire quantity of light requires to be simulta- 

'y diminished or increased according vo the 
exigencies of the scene. 

The oil-lamp, previous to Argand’s im 

ment in the burners, was unsteady in its light, 
consumed the oil so imperfectly as to produce 
the nuisance of smoke and smell, and required 
frequent care in trimming and suuffing. Argand 
increased the perfection of the combustion by di- 
recting a stream of air upon the interior as well 
as the exterior of the wick, and thus remedied 
some of the most obvious of the practical incon- 
veniencies attending the use of oil ; a still fur- 





where lamps were kept burning all night the | 
cubiculares appear to have remained in the | 
chamber until daybreak to keep them trimmed. 
From Martial’s allusion to the custom it would | 
appear that this usage was first introduced in the 
luxurious age of the emperors. 

In our days, then, an important problem is 
raised with which the ancients were unac- 
quainted—the selection of the inflammable ma- 
terial which will give most light with least 
annoyance. The chief annoyances to be guarded 
against are smoke, smell, and scorie, including 
under the latter head the snuff of candles and 
the carbonaceous matter which accumulates on 
the wick of lamps. It may be stated as a gene- 
ral rule that all these nuisances arise from one 
cause—imperfect combustion ; and this imper- 
fection may arise from a defect in the inflam- 
mable material, as in tallow candles, or from air 








they gave must have been weak, flickering, and 
unsteady, little, if at all, superior to the common | 
street-lamps of the bygone generation, with 

which, indeed, they are identical in principle. | 
The most common lamp was of a circular form, | 
with a handle at one point, and a nozzle like the 
spout of a teapot at the other extreme, in which | 
the aperture for the wick was placed. The cir- 
cular centre was the receptacle for oil. Repre- | 





sentations of these lamps, carried by slaves, are 
common on the frescoes both of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii; they are invariably used by the 
cubiculares, or slaves who attended the bed- 
chamber, and appear to have given “a dim mys- 
— light,” to which Martial more than once 

ludes in his epigrams. The wick was merely 
& few twisted threads drawn through a hole in | 





_ but if there be impurities in the tallow, &c., 





not being brought into such contact with the 
point of burning as to maintain that rapidity of 
oxygenation necessary to support flame. In 
candles the former cause is the predominant 
source of nuisance: the cotton wick raises by 
capillary attraction so much of the melted tal- 
low, spermaceti, or wax, as will support flame ; 


which will not burn, bat which will become 
volatilized by heat, smoke and simell are the 
necessary results. The excellence of Palmer’s 
eandle-lamps arises from the nice application of 
mechanical contrivances to keep in their due 
proportion the incandescence of the wick and 
the supply of the deliquescent support of the 
flame. So far as candlelight can be perfected, 
Palmer appears to have been completely success- 
ful: the light is pure, even, and steady, and 
there is little or no dirt produced by the imper- 
fect combustion of the material used. But the 
light from even the best candles is not colour- 
less: it has more or less of a smoky yellowish- 
ness, which throws over works of Art something 
of the same tinge as a London fog ; and this is a 
sad disadvantage in a country where artificial 
light is necessary in almost all the hours devoted 
to recreation. The decorated ceilings which are 
now becoming so fashionable, aud in which 
colour for the first time begins to be judiciously 
employed, fail in their full effect even when best 
lighted by candles; and the effect of candlelight 
on statuary and pictures is too notorious to re- 
quire comment. 

Though the production of light is a chemical 





ther advance was made in the solar lamp, in 
which the stream of external air, instead of being 


| supplied from below, is poured directly on the 


ignited wick, thus producing as rapid an oxy- 
genation as appears to be practicable ; but, after 
having tried several varieties of oils, we have not 
succeeded in obtaining a perfectly pure light: 
there is always a tinge of yellowaess, which gives 
a sickly effect even to the brightest colours and 
ornaments in the room. The glutinous nature 
of the oil renders the capillary attraction of the 
wick more feeble than is desirable ; and the best 
remedy devised for this—keeping the oil con- 
stantly at boiling heat—requires the reservoir to 
be above the flame, an arrangement which disfi- 
gures the whole apparatus. We have found the 
value of the solar lamp greatly increased by 
simply delaying the trimming of it until the mo- 
ment when it was about to be used, and then 
supplying it with oil sufficiently heated to dissolve 
any particles which may have be.ome clogged in 
the reservoir. 

We cannvt, however, avoid adding that all oils 
are incurable nuisances. It may be very fairly 
calculated that a lamp will be upset once every 
three years at the least, and then wo be to car- 
pets, clothes, books, papers, and engravings. 
On this subject we speak from recent and bitter 
experience. If the new substance, camphine, 
had no other recommendation than its leaving 
no stain behind it, that alone ought to bring it 
into general use. 

Naphtha produces a much purer light than 
any of the oils; and if means could be taken to 
cure its disagreeable smell, which we believe to 
be perfectly practicable, the only objection to its 
use would be an economic question, and parti- 
cularly the danger of accidents from its highly 
inflammable nature. 

os gives as pure a light as naphtha, 
and is far more manageable. So far us we have 
tried it, we could not perceive that it emitted 
any perceptible smell in burning, bat we have 
heard that in small or ill-ventilated rooms there 
is a disagreeable and unwholesome efflavia given 
out, and, having no reason to doubt the veracity 
of our informant, we mention the circumstance, 
though it is not consistent with our own expe- 
rience. From the extreme fluidity of camphine, the 
capillary action is so complete that we have seen 
the flame continue undiminished until the wick 
became actually dry. The effect of various 
lights is in general estimated more by individual 
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feeling than scientific rule; and we must, there- | 
fore, be understood as merely giving an opinion 


when we state that the camphine lamp gives the 
best artist’s light; it is, if anything, too in- 


tensely white, but, on this account, it gives dis- | 


tinctness to the most delicate shades of colour- 


ing, and we have found it throw up the tints ofa | 


Claude as vividly as the light of day itself. The 
flame is pure and steady, but it is too dazzling 
for weak eyesight, and therefore requires to be 
toned down by shades. 

It is, however, necessary to add, that cam- 
phine isa very elastic and highly inflammable 
fluid; it may be so expanded by heat as to 
burst its receptacle, and the flame which it 
would kindle would be most dangerous, as the 
camphine is specifically lighter than water. We 
have heard a rumour of danger having arisen 
from this cause. 

The artistic importance of pure and steady 
light is even greater than its domestic conve- 
nience; but we have not seen the point so dis- 
cussed before, and we have, therefore, been in- 
duced to dwell upon it at some length. Before 
dismissing it we must say a word upon the glass 
shades, some of which err tly against the 
laws of good taste both in colourand form. We 
have seen several shades with the yellowish tinge 
which we deprecated in light, and their effect was 
sickly to a painful degree. The only tint allow- 
able—and even of that the propriety is question- 
able—is a slight rosiness, so subdued as to be 
searcely ptible. We saw some shades of 
thie kind in Birmingham, which produced a 
pleasing effect of warmth ; but, when the roseate 
tinge assumed anything of a decided character, 
the result was a harsh glare and staringness in 
every object upon which the light fell. The 
nearer the shade approaches to a globe the better 
will its effect be; there are some monstrosities 
abroad which look exactly like a dice-box fas- 
tened in the middle of a cheese, and these are 
just as objectionable in the scientific distribution 
of light as they are monstrous in deformity. 

The candelabra, or lamp-stands of the an- 
cients, were of such various forms that, at the 


first glance, we should be disposed to say that | 


mere caprice and fancy dictated their form ; but, 
on a much closer examination, we shall be led 
to conclude that the pattern of each candela- 


signed to serve for a wax-taper stand. It would 
o eeanete placed in a poet's study, for 
the design on the cover represents Bellerophon 
giving the winged horse Pegasus water at the 
fountain of Hippocrene.’ The exterior circle is 
adorned with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
probably in allusion to the solar god of light, as 
we find these signs very frequently on the Gre- 
cian lamps. The form of this lamp is equally 
simple and elegant ; the figures are in high re- 
lief, and are executed with almost as minute de- 
cy as the finest cameo. 
a A great as was the artistic skill which the 
Greeks of Southern Italy manifested in these 
simple lamps, they obviously bestowed much 
more attention on their candelabra, whether erect 
or pendulous. Those here represented were in- 
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bram had some reference to the use of the | 


apartment in which it was placed. 
has already shown that some of the ancient forms 
are ad to modern purposes; 
cop 


he has | 


Wedgewood | 





some of the most beautiful of the smaller | 


lamps in Sir William Hamilton's collection, ge- 
nerally but improperly called Etrurian, for they 
belong to the schools of Art established by the 


Greek colonists in Southern Italy, and borrow | 


all their ornamental designs from the Grecian 


mythology. We copy one of these imitations de- | 





tended to stand on the ground; that tothe left hand 
has a sliding shaft like that of a music-stand, by 
which the light might be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. In a large atrium, or hall, such lamps, 
intermingled with statues, would have a much 
more brilliant and picturesque effect than lights 
suspended from the ceiling or fixed to the walls ; 
we have seen the experiment tried with the casts 
at an exhibition of a mechanics’ institute, and 
though the candelabra were rudely put together 
of wood, they gave such facilities for grouping 
the figures with a judicious distribution and 
management of light and shade, that the coup 
dail was most impressive and striking. If the 
fashion of such candelabra should ever be re- 
vived, the use of them would probably be limited 
to galleries of statuary, or the large halls of 
baronial residences, where they would be found as 
convenient and far more beautiful than lights 
suspended from the ceilings or fixed to the walls. 
We may remark that these candelabra illus- 

| trate a principle of Art on which we have often 
| had Occasion to insist, that simplicity is, in gene- 
ral, a prominent element in beautiful design, and 
_ that a perverse desire of mere variety or novelty 
_ is a sure sign of the decline of Art. The intro- 
duction of a figure breaking the unity of the 
, Stem in the candelabrum to the left at once 
| strikes the eye asa painful and grievous blun- 
der. We are aware that we differ from many 
high authorities in objecting to caryated figures 
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anywhere, and believe that their introduction 


in St. Pancras Church, is a sad example of per- 


verse imitation. We quite agree with Lessing 
that the use of such figures is not of pure Grecian 
origin, and that the tale of their having been 
introduced to commemorate the perfidy of the 
people of Carye in the Persian war is unfound- 
ed. Long before Persia was a kingdom, the 
Egyptian Pharaohs represented captives bound 
in painful and degrading attitudes as the sup- 
porters of their thrones, their vases, and even 
their foot-baths. If the female, in the accom- 
panying figure of an ancient lamp, had been re- 
presented as a Caryatid, all 
her beauty and grace would 
have only served to aggra- 
vate the painful emotion 
produced by witnessing her 
degradation. We think 
that there was more ration- 
ality in representing de- 
formed and monstrous 
dwarfs in the attitude of 
supporters, many exam- 
ples of which may be found 
in the Pompeian remains, 
than in depicting beauti- 
ful forms enduring servile 
sufferings. Caryatid lamps 
of bronze have been too 
recently exhibited in Lon. 
don for us to pass over the 
subject without notice ; and 
though we may tolerate a 
figure bearing a lightin the 
hand, we must condemn the fixing of a lamp or 
candlestick on the head of a female figure. The 
only advantage resulting from which is to give 
small wits the opportunity of saying that the 
figure typifies the lightheadedness of the sex. 
The original and simple form of the candela- 
brum was that ofa reed or stick fixed upon a 
foot by peasants, to raise their light to a conve- 
nient height ; and to this archetype several of the 











most beautiful specimens which have been pre- 
| served have a close and obvious reference. 

The stem is sometimes represented as throwing 
| out buds; at other times it simulates a limb of a 
| tree, from which the side branches have been 
| rudely lopped, leaving projections where they 
| grew ; and sometimes it has the likeness of a reed 
| or cane, the stalk being divided into joints. One 

of the most elegant and at the same time one of 

the most simple forms is that of a liliaceous plant, 
| the light being fixed in the bell-head of the 
| flower. This is one of the many instances in Art 
| where strict adhesion to a natural archetype will 
| still admit of an almost endless diversity of form. 
We have before us a modern lamp taken from 
the type of the arum-plant; and we have en- 





graved one branch which is straight and true to 
nature, in order to contrast it with another un- 
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lly twisted into a form of which the stem 
ot the > Arn is not susceptible. The difference 
of the effect is painfully perceptible even to the 
untrained eye: no such curve as that into which 
the stem to the right is twisted exists in nature, 
and obviously is far from being beautiful in Art. 
The designer had got hold of a good notion with- 
out having any clear perception of its value, and 
consequently his variations from the archetype 
are all departures from the beauty of the ori- 
ginal conception. We have not met, on any 
ancient candelabrum, any instance of a parasi- 
tical plant being represented as twining round 
the stem, though this would admit of a vast 
number of natural and elegant variations, without 
any departure from the unity of archetype. 

The base or stand, among the Romans, was 
always supported on three feet, usually griffins’ 
or lions’ claws ; but in one of the figures given 
above, we find the legs of a goat introduced. 
Now, the only idea which the base or stand is 
designed to suggest is that of stability, and the 
goat is about the worst animal that could have 
been selected for such a purpose. If feet be used 
at all, which is not necessary, the claws of the 
lion or tiger are the best that could be chosen. 
The goat legs in some figures suggest ideas 
of instability quite at variance with the rest of 
the several designs. A lamp of a very differ- 
ent kind, which, however, is not worth being 
copied, appears to us suggestive of many 
improvements in the base ; it represents Silenus, 





with his usual attributes, seated on a mass of 
rock, from the back of which springs a liliaceous 
plant, dividing into two branches a little above 
his head, each branch terminating in a tray, de- 
signed to resemble, but in this case distantly, 
the calyx of the flower. A very little reflection 
will show that, had the trays been in stricter 
conformity with the natural archetype, the ef- 
fect of the whole would have been greatly im- 
proved. Some time since, at a provincial fancy 
sale or bazaar, a lamp was exhibited of which 
the shaft and light were arranged on the model 
of the Nelumbo speciosum, the base being con- 
cealed by an imitation of the rank herbage cha- 
racteristic of the locality of water plants. The 
effect was very pleasing, but the experiment was 
on too small a scale to excite much attention. 
Some approach to this style of lamp is seen in 
some of our porcelain stands, where the base re- 
presents rock-work, intermingled with trailing 
plants, snail-shells, &e., but in some examples 
the artist had fallen into the blunder of bringing 
marine shells among garden-flowers. In general, 
however, these stands, when united with a flower- 
stem, will be found to produce a very harmo- 
nious and natural effect. 
Pha. Jnterruption of the flower-stem by a 
gure in one of the candelabra we have seen, 
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and the placing an image on the stem in ano- 
ther, appear, as we have already said, a sad de- 
reliction from good taste, however well they 
may be done. In general the Romans adhered 
closely to the archetype they had selected, a 
stick or stem, tapering gently to the summit, 
where it expanded again into the tray. Without 
referring to any archetype, we must say that 
many modern lamp-stands seem to have been 
formed on the model of a sugar-loaf, surmounted 
by a Dutch cheese : they rise in a cone, and then 
suddenly expand at its apex, the transition of 
form being startlingly abrupt, and therefore ap- 
proaching to the grotesque. This pattern belongs 
to that age of perverted taste when ladies laced 
for a shape, endeavouring to render themselves 
as like as possible to a wasp, united by a thread 
in the middle. 

Among the forms of candelabra in common 
use we not unfrequently find architectural co- 
lumns. As we have ever regarded the single 
columns of which the Romans were so fond as a 
flagrant sin against propriety, we do not wish to 
see such architectural anomalies displayed on our 
tables. This perverted taste has been carried to 
the full height of absurdity in Glasgow, where a 
regular architectural column serves as the chim- 
ney of a steam-en 

The table-lamps of the Romans did not always 
conform to the type of the candelabra which we 
have been describing. One of them of a very 
different character, deserving particular notice, 
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is here represented. The base isa rectangular 
plinth, supported by lions’ claws; and from one 
extreme of the plinth, instead of from its centre, 
rises a rectangular colamn, not quite three feet 
high, crowned with a capricious capital, from 
the extreme points of which four ornamented 
branches, beautifully chased, project. The lamps 
now suspended from these branches were not 
those which originally belonged to them, and 
neéd not, therefore, engage our notice. The 
plinth is beautifully damasked or inlaid in imi- 
tation of a vine, the stem and fruit being of 
bright brass and the leaves of silver. On one 
side an altar, and on the other an image of Bac- 
chus riding upon a tiger. This p was 
very appropriate to a wine party, and, while 
libations were made to the jolly god, it is pro- 
bable that incense was burned on his altar. Such 
a form of lamp would be a magnificent centre- 
piece in a richly-spread table, and the vacant 
space on the plinth would afford an opportunity 
for the display of taste in grouping appropriate 





ornaments round the pillar. There is one ob- 
vious objection to direct imitation of this style of 
light—the difficulty of obtaining perfect combus- 
tion ina pendulous lamp, and the consequent 
impurity and unsteadiness of the light. But 
with sume slight modifications the pattern is ap- 
pe to fixed light; and, moreover, we are 
‘ar from despairing of the pendulous lamp being 
much improved by the progress of mechanical 
and scientific discovery. Pendulous lamps do 
not appear to have been introduced into Southern 
Italy until the age of the Ceesars was drawing to 
a close, and a very moderate share either of skill 
or taste is displayed in the contrivances employed 
for their suspension. We have seen no decisive 
instance of a lamp to be hung from the ceiling : 
they were generally fixed to the branches of a 
tall stand having a wide and heavy base. The 
figures which we have copied sufficiently illus- 

















trate their structure, and need no explanation, 
but that the lamps must always have been hung 
sufficiently low to admit of their being trimmed 
by the attending slaves, as there is no trace of 
their being raised or lowered at pleasure. It 
appears incidentally from Petronius that skill in 
trimming lamps was deemed a valuable quality 
in a slave, and that in wealthy houses pages were 
trained to attend solely to this special occupation. 

Among the ancient lamps we find many speci- 
mens of lamps held suspended by statues of 
nymphs, boys, fauns, and satyrs. There is one 
of exquisite beauty representing a nymph with 
her eyes bandaged, preserved in Rome, bearing 
an inscription that shows it to have belonged to 
the nuptial chamber. We may remark that 
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puptial-lamps were 
propriate ornaments, m 
ical, as in the accompanying instance represent- 
ing Cupid enacting the part of Hymen. The 
wiek is made to spring from the middle of a 
heart, thas conveying a lively notion of fervent 
affection ; and the whole may be noted as worthy 
of admiration both in design and pattern. We 
are reluctantly compelled to add that these 
noptial-lamps rarely exhibit the purity and 
delicacy which lend such a charm to the one we 
have copied. 

neum there is 
holdin 
ment 
is a twisted column, surmounted 


usually decorated with ap- | 
ythological or symbol- | 


a lamp in one hand and an instrn- 


by the head of 


| is so well calculated to excite 
Im some modern chandeliers prisms suspended 
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THE A 
which by their prismatic reflection give that 
wavy, party-coloured, and mysterious light which 
the imagination. 


perpendicularly have been substituted for the old 
chains of glass drops; and, though something 
| is thus gained in the precision and brightness 
of the prismatic decomposition of light, this 


In the collection from Hercula- | 
a remarkable statue of a boy 


trimming it in the other. Beside him | 


a bacchanal, which has a lid in its crown, and | 
seems intended asa reservoir for oil. The boy | 


and pillar are both 
raised upon lions’ claws. We mention these 
because a new field of artistic design would be 
opened if combustion could be perfected in sus- 
pended lamps. Such lamps among the Romans 


ona square plateau, | 


afforded wider scope for fanciful design than | 


the candelabra themselves ; and it is lamentable 
to add that in no other department of ancient 
Art was impurity of taste more flagrantly exhi- 
bited. The vagaries of erted ingenuity are 
most flagrantly exhibited in the grotesque lamps, 
of which we have selected one of the most 
striking and least offensive specimens. Although 
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heavy example of bronze deformity. 


such Instences of a love for unnatural form and | 
inappropriate decoration are now rare, there was | 
a time when England was seriously inenaced by | 
a revival of this love for the groterue and the | 
ludicrous, it having been supposed that these | 
comic figures tend to promote the conviviality of | 
s party. But in truth, after the first surprise is | 
over, these decorations produce the effect of an | 
often-repeated joke, and become excessively wea- | 
risome and disgusting. 

Lights dependent from the ceiling are to be | 
tolerated rather than admired: they at once 
suggest to the mind that their main object is | 
simply to get the illuminating epparatus out of | 
the way; and this notion is made more pain- | 
fully impressive by the heavy and even clumsy 
contrivances most commonly employed by gas- 
fitters. In chandeliers the p object of orna- | 
ment is to disguise the fact of suspension from | 
the ceiling, and suggest the idea of a floating | 
mass of meteoric light. In the accompanying | 

re® this effect is produced by the arrangement | 
the glass shades and chains of glass drops, 


* The chandelier, an engraving 


of their productions, in no 
way inferior to this; which ; 
coding a we sball publish in a euc- 





does not compensate for the loss of the beauti- 
ful curve of the catenary, which always gives 
the most graceful sweep that the eye can 
contemplate. The perfection of a chandelier 
consists in its approximation to the meteoric 
illusion, and therefore they are most beautiful 
when composed entirely of glass, or when, as in 
the case of lamps and gaslights, metal must be 
used, the tubes, &c., are concealed. A barba- 
rous departure from this rule, which has, how- 
ever, found some admirers, deserves to be stig- 
matized. Some gas-fitters have given to their 
branches the form of serpents, making the lamps 
the fiery heads of their imaginary animals. The 
effect is not merely absurd but disgusting, the 
painful idea of fire is at once suggested in asso- 
ciation with the agreeable emotions resulting 
from light, and thus there is an ingenious com- 
bination of wanton cruelty and ostentatious de- 
formity. Take, for instance, the accompanying 
It is the 





chandelier of St. Katharine’s Chapel, in the 
Regent’s Park, but would more appropriately 
have been suspended in St. Luke’s. The stiff 
formality of the straight lines is rendered more 
prominent by the figures which were intended to 
break their painful continuity ; and the animal 
at the top belongs to that class of deformities 


“ Not rich or rare, 

Of which we only ask—‘ What brought you there?’ ”’ 

The general effect of the whole is a sense of 
weight, oppressiveness, and danger; we irre- 
sistibly expect that the ponderous mass will fall, 
like a similar monstrosity in the hall of the Ame- 
rican Congress, and instinctively pray that the 
catastrophe may be similarly innocent and take 
place in the absence of the congregation. This 
passion for massive chandeliers, preposterous as it 
obviously is, seems likely to increase, for in a 
collection of designs recently imported, and which 
as a whole possesses considerable merit, we find 
one of a chandelier, ing much grace and 
elegance in nearly all its details, but still a pain- 
ful failure in its entire effect. From the plinth 


on which the caryatides stand to the uppershade, 
the main design belongs to a stand, not to a sus- 
pended object. The extra punishment of hang- 
ing was alone wanting to complete the degra- 
dation of the unfortunate caryatides. The graceful 
curves of the ansated branches increase the stiff 
effect of the rigid suspending rods, and the artist 
has all through fallen into the strange error of 
making fixty the essential character of a pendu- 
lous object ; now, this is not necessary with any 
light, not even in gas-fittings, where it is most 
common. Our theatres have shown that gas can 
be used in chandeliers with such accompani- 
ments as will maintain the illusion of floating, 
meteoric light; and we see no reason why similar 
contrivances should not be more freely used than 
they are in private houses. 


The result of further enquiries into this subject 
will be given in a future number. Meanwhile, 
as most of our present examples are selected 
from the productions of remote ages, we shall 
endeavour to procure specimens of the manufac- 
ture of our own times. 
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THE POTTERIES—INTRODUCTORY. 


In nod ent of British industry has the Mer- 
cantile Value of the Fine Arts been more singularly 
manifested than in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware and porcelain, which owes its present extent, 
celebrity, and importance almost wholly to one 
individual—the late Mr. Josiah W ood. 
Previously to his time, the productions of the 
Staffordshire potteries were coarse in material, 
jnartistic in form, and utterly despicable in de- 
coration. Their very best patterns were wretched 
imitations of the grotesque and unt scenes 
represented on the porcelain of China ; , such 
is the perverse tenacity with which men cling to 
familiar ugliness, that one of these us 
caricatures of nature, ‘‘ the willow-pattern,”’ still 
holds its place in the market, and perpetuates bad 
taste in a large proportion of the community. This 

rmanence of pattern, once established, arises 
ae the multitude of orders that are given to 
complete sets; the middle classes, who are the 
largest consumers of earthenware, naturally listen 
to the suggestions of economy ; and, if they have 
inherited or picked up some pieces of the de- 
testable ‘‘ willow,”’ they will, of course, prefer 
completing their stock by getting pieces to match 
what they possess, to ordering an entirely new 
set. But this perpetuation of ugliness points to a 
practical moral: it shows how desirable it is that 
good patterns and forms should be introduced, for 
they, intime, will acquire permanence, and enjoy 
the popularity now possessed almost exclusively 
by sheer absurdity. 

Before Wedgewood appeared, all the finer ar- 
ticles of earthenware and porcelain were imported 
from foreign countries ; no one, who could avoid 
it, used articles of English manufacture ; Dresden 
and Sévres held unquestioned possession not only 
of the continental but the English market. Now, 
the traveller from Paris to Petersburgh, from 
Amsterdam to Astrachan, from the south of 
Spain tothe north of Lapland, through the whole 
length and breadth of the European Continent, is 
served at every inn upon English ware, finds Eng- 
lish porcelain in the palaces of the noble, and bits 
of English crockery in the hovels of the nt. 
The two Americas, and both the Indies, derive 
their supplies of ware almost exclusively from 
Staffordshire, and specimens of the British pot- 
teries have astounded manufacturers in the Ce- 
lestial Empire. In many respects the British 
potteries have fallen from the palmy state in which 
they were left by Wedgewood; no new models 
have been devised that can at all com with 
the classical forms which the genius of Flaxman 
produced for Wedgewood’s establishment; and 
no designs at all — those which Wedge- 
wood adopted from the vases of antiquity. Want 
of design is exhibited in anomalous orms, in in- 
correct drawing, in false outline, in erroneous 
perspective, and, above all, in the combination of 
glaring anomalies to pestans novelty and variety. 

modern manufactures are, in » superior 
to those of the past generation in the brilli or 
rather gorgeousness of their colouring: they rival 

e glaring hues of Chinese dragons and Japanese 
griffins ; but colour without form, brilliancy of hue 
preferred to correctness of design, is a i 
to the days of barbarism, is a step towards the 
condition of the savage who prefers a daub of ver- 
milion to the delicate tints of the painter. Many 
circumstances have combined to direct our atten- 
tion to this very interesting branch of British in- 
dustry. In order to bring actual knowledge to 

Upon theory—uncertain and unsafe with- 
out it—we have personally visited and minutely 
Inspected several of the manufactories of Stafford. 
shire. We found the majority of them in a lament- 
able state of ignorance, the evil of which was 
augmented by utter indifference to improvement, 
under the impression that “bad things” either 
. sold well enough,” or were selected by the mil- 
‘on in preference to goods things: a most foolish 
= grievous mistake, as we shall endeavour to 
show hereafter, not alone in reference to foreign 
fe but to home consumption. The manu- 

are not uninformed and unwise alike ; 

nor are the manufactories renowned in 
preference of atrocities. A few “houses’’—one 
doves nat —not only willingly, but anxiously, 
a better onde’, an taste to the introduction of 
r of produce ; and, as we'shall show, 





eae covthoguent panne tenant | 


ments out of w the mass of purchasers are 
supplied continue to labour as if the full per- 
suasion that the more ugly in form and the more 
outré in design they can make their patterns, the 
more certain will be their success. In our next 
number we propuse to enter at length into an exa- 
mination of this important subject, with a view to 
prove that the manufacturers have the 
their command of advancing the artistic value of 
their productions almost as far beyond the height 
to which they were raised by W ood as he 
elevated them beyond the condition in which they 
were left by his rs. 

To substantiate this assertion, we have had the 
evidence of our own eyes ; and it wil! be our duty 
to engrave for our Journal some of the atrocities 
that have been ted. Weare indebted for 
much valuable information, and some sensible re- 

‘marks, to an artist very conversant with the sub- 
ject, and whose ~~ residence in the Potteries has 
given him matu ience in reference to all 
matters connected with them. We extract a few 


peoneee from a communication with which he 
avoured us, and which principally led to our visit- 
ing the ‘‘ Pottery towns.” 


“In no department of our manufacture is the want 
of ‘ training’ so evident as in that for the productions 
of china and earthenware. a of ling, or the 
sculptural —— pottery. It will remind you of the 
very —— gentleman who invented a machine for 
composing pieces of music, no matter how difficult; 
this he did by dropping metal points, answering to the 
several notes, into a containing wire projections 
representing the bars; thus being able to uce, to 
order, any number of airs, songs, glees, &c., without 
the trouble of study or reflection. Our modellers pro- 
duce their beautiful productions ia much the same 
haphazard sort of way, putting into a sort of lottery, 
and trusting to a fortunate run of luck to bring about 
the object desired. To give you an instance how much 
more chance controls these matters than knowledge, I 
knew a man who every time he wanted a vase ofa more 
than usual degree of beauty, resorted to the clever plan 
of doubling a piece of paper, which he cut into the 
file of what he desired, and if, when it was un it 

ed with his commission, it My 
skill, 


suited or correspond: 
ushered into the world as a specimen of artis 

and sold accordingly! It is vexatious to think that 
the result of an irregular education, a want of system 
in ng the mind for after labour, is so obviously 
a want of ruity in his works: it is paiofally lu- 
dicrous to notice the anomalous combinations of form 
that a walk through any of the Pottery warehouses will 
show; although some few good things will be met 
with, yet their number, in comparison with the bad, is 
small indeed. 


n 

“ The first step towards excellence of form in articles 
of is undoubtedly a apa ot geometrical 
Sorms. modeller would be surp to hear that 
acertain combination of the ellipses, the cylinder and 
the , would produce a congruous and t 
whole, and that the joining of these several —_— 
would ran most harmoniously together ; but until he 
knows the nature and pro of the conic sections, 
and their vast importance in the productions of his 
mind, he cannot fail to produce more bad things than 
good ones; indeed, as chance or luck is his spe- 
cial and only hope, it is really wonderful that he pro- 
duces any good forms whatever. ‘These remarks apply 
not only to the simple form of the objects which are 
produced ; the bas reliefs used to decorate the 


“ Tarning se attention now to the many modes of 
decoration adopted to make bad forms worse—the 
reverse of ‘ om | the lily’—it is, with the decorators 
of china, to perpetrate a blunder—making the form 
as bad as it can be, and making the I 
would not in this observation su 
myself to the well-known ‘ f 
those consummations of bad taste, which 
manufacturer who adopts them; but I incl many 
itso te designs for piers the want of sppro- 

ults of the igns for s the want of appro- 

ateness in the aesesahe “ie 


pri t are brought toge- 
ther in the same subject. 


“ I have seen e vings of scenery in the East with 
dressed in hea furs! and those Somme 


worse. 
to confine 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
Havine received from time to time a variety 
i relative to the Government 


vinces—some 
tablishment, and others q ng their 
we have considered it our duty to visit and in- 
ye minutely the Central School, one, - mans] 
oa | information concerning sever, 
branches. e cannot hesitate to express our 
entire conviction as to the wisdom and 
integrity of the present ent; and it is 
only due to the irector—C. . Wilson, Esq.— 
to state that not only was every portion of the 
School freely opened and fully explained to us; 
he did not hesitate to put us in possession—as the 
following facts will show—of every circumstance 
of moment connected with them. 

First, the public will, we are assured, be glad to 
know that these important establishments are in- 
creasing in number: besides the head School in 
Somerset House, and the branch School in Spital- 
fields, Schools are in active operation in rages 9 
Birmingham, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Shef- 
field, and No am ; and we hear that applica- 
tions from other important towns, both north and 
south of the T , are under consideration. 

The neglect and apathy with which the impor- 
tant subject of the instruction of our artisans in 
the arts of design, and the rearing up of a School 
of Designers for man : wee ert. 
now given way toa posi ; 
is with unbounded sati ot that we observe not 
only in London, but in our most important towns, 
such an array of intelligence, influence, and wealth 
supporting them. We cannot for a moment doubt 
their ultimate success; the experiment of their esta- 
blishment being a new one in this country, of course 
time will be required to perfect the system on which 
they are now carried on; ex > has to be ac- 
quired, and there is an earnest desire on the part 
of all connected with them, both in and in 
the provinces, to promote their welfare by well- 
directed and energetic measures, and the success 
now unequivocally attending these efforts holds 
out a cheering hope that they will be rewarded 
with success. ; 

The attendance in the Schools proves in tue most 
satisfactory manner that the ob of their esta- 
blishment are appreciated by class of society 
whose benefit has hese, chiefly, contemplated. The 
applications for admission to the head School in So- 
merset House exceed the accommodation, although 
that has of late been greatly augmented by new and 
very judicious arrangements, and it is _ 
necessary to provide for the increased number o 
applications in nearly all the Schools. In Spital- 
fields a new schoolroom is in process of erection. 
At Birmingham, although the School has existed 
for so short a period, two hundred and forty stu- 
dents attend. At Manchester new rooms and 
fittings have become necessary ; and all the Schools, 
with, we believe, the exception of those at Not- 

and Sheffield, are rapidly on the increase. 
If the Schools in Nottingham and Sheffield have 
hitherto been less successful, new arrangemen 
are now in progress which will, no doubt, place 
them on a footing of equal prosperity with those in 
other towns, and we trust that the commit- 
fully appreciating the value of such 


& 


tees, more 
institutions, will exert themselves to promote 
their welfare. There cannot be a doubt that the 


citizens in those towns fully appreciate their 
value, and desire to benefit by the instruction 
afforded. We have, as we have said, very re- 
cently inspected the head School in Somerset 
House, and have been much gratified with 
arrangements which have been made 
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are tables appropriately fitted up 
delling diese) and round mot mah oe 
room there is a commodious gallery, giving 
to a fine collection of casts of ornament 
hans been chronslegionily eevengel by the present 


H 





irector. 
large room is chiefly intended for the ele- 
mentary sudies of the students—that is, for the 
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study of drawing ; , 

ten permed, every stadent fs ves red to draw 

exceedingly well he can be itted to enter 
more advanced studies. It is extrao 


how unwilling many of the students are to submit 


to the necessary course of elementary i 
do not sufficiently estimate th , 
able to draw well; and this is explained 


by the imperfect ideas which may be said to exist 


everywhere on the subject of design. A designer, | 


as he is somewhat absurdly termed, means, in 
reality, an ingenious plagiarist,—an artist who 
makes up his “ designs’ by taking bits from 
prints joining them together in, too frequently, 
very incongruous wholes; and this system of de- 
signing extends, we fear, to artists of even a higher 
grade than the mere designer for manufactures.* 

A great number of the young men who join the 
School, impressed with the idea that there is no 
other mode of igning but that which we have 
briefly characterized, are impatient of all studies, 
which they cannot see must in the end make them 
better artists, but wish to spend their hours of at- 
tendance in making sketches from the examples in 


the Schools, following no systematic course of study, | 


rendering themselves in no respect acquainted with 
the characteristics of different styles of ornament ; 
doing no good whatever in reality. But this, of 
course, is not permitted, al such deplorable 
ignorance increases the difficulties of those who 
have charge of the Schools. We rejoice to say, | 
however, that there are young men among the 
students who, appreciating the advantages of a | 
sound course of ¢ tary instruction, are pur- | 
suing it with exemplary industry, and with such 
success that the influence of their example is 
spreading among all the students, and we may 
ex in a few sessions to see it universal. 
course of instruction is thus divided—in the | 
first place, elementary drawing in outline, and the 
drawing of ornament. No student passes from | 
this till he can draw with correctness and precision 
ornaments of the most complicated character. He 
then commences shading—in the first place from 
the flat, and then from the round ; and is then fur- | 
ther instructed, according to the objects which he | 
may have in view, in modelling, painting, the ad- | 
vaneed ag ornament, drawing the figure and 
designing. We have had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing a number of excellent works by the students | 
in the elementary classes: many of them draw ad. | 
mirably well, and a number of them produce 
beautiful shaded drawings. By the more advanced | 
students we saw some very creditable works in 
fresco, fresco-secco, oil-colour, distemper, and 
water-colours ; some of these, indeed, are of high 
excellence, and the readiness and certainty with | 
which several of the young men have learned to 
paint ornaments in fresco is highly satisfactory. 

The class for the figures is under the charge of | 
J. R. Herbert, Esq., A.R.A., and is numerously | 
attended. By arrangements lately made, this has | 
become one of the most perfect class-rooms to be | 
met with anywhere: it is admirably lighted and | 
ventilated, most comfortably seated, and is sup- 
plied with a fine collection of casts, tastefully and | 
a, arranged. 

ery strict rules have been lately promulgated 
for the regulation of the course of instruction and 
attendance, and although many expressed a belief 
that these, from their strictness, would tend to 
empty the school, a contrary result has taken 
place. The attendance has become very regular, | 
the conduct of the students orderly, and an anx- 
ious desire is exhibited by the majority of the 
students to profit by the advantages offered in the 
school to all who are industrious and well disposed. 
The Director mpm and continually labours to 
promote the welfare of all the students, and gives 
daily instructions in the School; but, of course, 
among 80 great a number, all are not equally at- 
tentive industrious, and do not equally merit 
his notice. 

In the country, manufacturers have not only 
countenanced the Schools, but have been actively 
faeaged in the promotion of their objects. In 

this has not been the case to the same ex- 
tent; and, although many express good-will to the 





* Not very long ago an architect, whose am s 
tice would seem to establish the wisdom of nis thoes 
did not hesitate to aay, and that seriously, that “ he 
was the best architect who had the best library!” A 
slavieh » Unworthy a man ng t 
slightest pretension to mind. ey oe i 


—— ce 


and, by the system of instruc- , 


instruction ; 
the value of | 
| loss to find works on Art, 


| students do not stay lo 


| respect. 


itution, still too many hold themselves aloof, 
— «myn dy are hostile to it; but these 
are by no means influential individuals. This 
winter several have applied at , Schools oe 
desi for particular purposes ; in every 
thele wishes have been complied with. Persons 
also have required assistance, who have been at a 
engravings, and other 
examples, and the Director has. attended with the 
utmost readiness to all their wishes, giving them 
free access to the specimens in the School, and 
enabling them to derive every advantage from the 
store of prints; and in many cases students 
have derived solid advantages from these applica- 
tions, as many of the —_ have paid them 
liberally for the designs which have been furnished 
for different ornamental purposes. This is a fact 
of very great importance, and one upon which too 
much stress cannot be laid. 

The Director complains that a number of the 
enough to profit to the 
vantages offered in the 

uire a fair knowledge 
of drawing they leave without prosecuting the 
higher branches of study. This is an evil that 
will correct itself in time, as the appreciation of 
the standard of excellence rises higher : at present 
a smal! amount of knowledge of drawing is overva- 
lued; there are, however, indications of an amended 
perception of the value of a higher knowledge of 
design, and if master manufacturers and industrial 
artists will exert themselves to promote the objects 
of the School by facilitating the attendance of their 
workmen, much good will soon be effected in this 
It may be said, in too many cases, that the 
workmen exhibit a higher appreciation of the bene- 
fits of instruction in Art than their masters, and it 


utmost extent by the 
School ; whenever they 


that they actually sacrifice a portion 
in their desire to attend the School. Few workin; 
men can attend in the day, and are thus debarre 


able personal loss, manage to be present. 

The Director is very desirous to be aided 
by the master manufacturers and others in 
carrying out the objects of the School: he 
has exp himself as fully alive to the im- 
portance of this, and as ready at all times to listen 
to the suggestions of practical experience. 


is aclass for females: this is thronged with pu- 
mt. ornamental drawing is taught in its various 


ranches ; drawing from casts, design as applied | 


to several manufactures, and the art of designing 
for wood-engra ing. 

ledge of the actual process of that art which is 
thought to be essential to the designer. The 
drawings on the blocks are all executed by the 


| pupils themselves, and that amount of knowledge 


of the process of cutting which is judged to be ne- 
cessary is communicated to them by a mistress 
appointed for the purpose. The class for females 
is conducted by Mrs, M‘lan (under the superin- 
eee of the Director), with great zeal and 
ability. 

It is in contemplation, we learn, to furnish the 
Schools more extensively with beautiful examples 
of ornament in casts, copies from standard works, 
and collections of engravings. This must neces- 
sarily be a work of time; but it has been com- 
menced, and already some valuable specimens deco- 
rate the walls and are copied by the students. 

We believe this our report of the progress of the 


Schools cannot fail to be satisfactory ; as we have | 
intimated, it is the result of a close—may we not add | 


& suspicious—personal scrutiny, and a minute exa- 
mination into every matter connected with them. 
The result has to remove from our minds 


our bounden duty to express our entire conviction 
that the present enlightened, active, and energetic 
Director, while be has already removed many of 
the evils complained of—and perhaps justly—in 
their previous management, is working with equal 
zeal and judgment to render them what Yo 
ought to be, what the" = expect they will be, 
and what unquestionably they may be. 


We shall, from time to time, report further . 
be 


gress; and we have no doubt thet we shal 


permitted to communicate through the columns of | 


this journal such information—accompanied by 
such engraved examples—as may appear import- 
ant to the designer, useful to the manufacturer, 
and instructive to the artisan. 





| is the meaning of this? 


with some practical know- | 
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THE APPROACHING EXHIBITION 
OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


Tue time for receiving works (at the late St. 
James's Bazaar,) has been enlarged from the 
week in March to the first week in April. 
some days yet to come — 
Sma to compete; although, if w 
understand rightly, some distinction will be 
between those who complied strictly with 
terms originally proposed, and those who enter 
upon the work at the eleventh hour. ap- 
rehensive that the result of this experiment will 
a ap gue that Ge sees bag th be 
neither very rare nor very Vv e; arisin m 
the fact that many manufacturers of established 
character will contribute nothing. This evil will 
have been caused mainly by an impression, which 
prevails,—largely, though, we believe, most errone- 
ously,—that arrangements for decorating the new 
Houses of Parliament were concluded long ago ; 
nor will this belief appear very absurd when it is 
considered that an architect ought to have his 
plans completely formed, if not commensurate 
with, certainly not long after, his designs for the 
building to be ornamented have been matured. 

It is neither necessary nor politic to allude further 
to circumstances which, ere the termination of 
next month, must be fully before the public. There 
is one fact, however, which we confess does very 
considerably alarm us, and concerning which we 
cannot postpone our remarks. We allude to a 
very singular and startling event, of which we 
believe few of our readers are aware—the rapid 
progress of a bill through Parliament for the 
‘naturalization’’ of a Mons. Frederick Sang, 


| is a fact highly creditable to many of the students | a Bex > who bes boon reniies is Sagene 
of their wages | 


somewhere about three years. Such a measure, 
unless called for by urgent necessity, or demanded 
by the Nation—as in the case of our excellent and 


from the colouring classes ; still some, at consider. | estimable Prince—is usually. watched with scrapa- 


lous nicety, and is seldom passed without consider- 
able difficulty. Yet the Naturalization Bill of M. 
Frederick Sang is making its way through the 
House of Commons with unusual rapidity, sin- 
ular silence, and completely unopposed ! What 
nless we are misin- 
formed, already (before the bill has even passed), 


Attached to the School in Somerset House there | So room at the TR. Somecs Benue. oes 


a very large specimen of M. Sang’s work—an 
ornamental fresco; and this in the teeth of a 
solemn pledge on the part of the Koyal Commis - 
sioners that “‘ the invitation to send designs and 
specimens for the proposed exhibition is con- 
fined to British subjects, including foreigners 
who may have resided ten years or upwards 
in the United Kingdom.”’ Another suspicion 
will grow out of this very incomprehensible 
matter ; the time for receiving ‘‘ designs and spe- 
cimens’’ was enlarged from the first week in 
March to the first week in April; and by that 
time M. Frederick Sang may be—we imagine will 
be—a ‘“‘ British subject ;’’ consequently his claim 
to exhibit or to be employed can neither be ques- 
tioned nor withstood. Thereafter he may be de- 
scribed as having produced the best work in the 
Exhibition—may be trumpeted forth to the world 
as the only artist qualified for employment about 
‘the Palace at Westminster,’’ and—worse 

all—may actually be considered as the best among 


| the competitors, when, in reality, our British 


artists have not entered into the competition at all. 
We can readily imagine how i Pd Neureuther 
will laugh at England, if he should find one who, 
if our information be correct, was his journeyman 
until recently, employed to decorate the British 
Houses of Parliament by the British Government 


every doubt that existed on the subject; and it is | peat wary Congennent white, Com 


the services of Cornelius.* We shall not hesitate 
to protest against the employment of M. Frederick 
Sang—naturalized or alien—as a frightful breach 
of faith, a treacherous abandonment of the inte- 
rests of British artists, and a ‘‘ heavy blow and 
great discouragement”’ to the Arts of our country. 
[Since the above was written we have 
that THE BILL HAS ACTUALLY PASSED.] 





* The argument opie his employment would be 
equally strong were the artist indifferent, bad, or g00d; 
but M. Sang is a fashionable botch has been 
spoiling some of the houses of our English nobility, 
and ertevensiy defacing one of our most distinguished 
clubs—“ the Travellers’ Club ;”’ still some unwise gen- 
tlemen have “taken him up,” and are qualifying 

to deform the new Houses of Par t. 
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THE DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
OF M. LEON FEUCHERE. 


g several wood-engravings which adorn this 
- of our Journal are selected from a work bear- 
ing the comprehensive title “‘ L’Arr Inpvus- 
TRIEL,”—which consists of an extensive series of 
exquisite designs, adapted to objects of every-day 
use in in-door life, as well as to the decoration of 
every portion of a mansion or its furniture, in 
various tastes and styles ; all of the richest fancy 
and most costly workmanship.* 

Although we trust the time is at hand when we 
shall not only be able to proceed upon our own 
means, but have it in our power to pay back the 
debt we have incurred in borrowing so frequently 
from our continental neighbours, at present we con- 
sider we shall do good service, not only by occasion- 





ally exhibiting examples of their progress, but by di- | 
‘ac 


recting the attention of our manufacturers to the 
ublications in which they appear. We shall, 
wever, content ourselves with little more than a 
reference to these graceful and beautiful concep- 
tions of M. Feuchére, leaving the few objects we 
copy to do for themselves the business of recom- 
mendation to those—and ‘‘ their name is Legion ”’ 
—whom the matters concern; merely premising 
that there is scarcely a ‘‘ trade”’ interested in 
improving manufactured articles which may not 
receive some hints from this accompli: de- 
r. At a future time we may enter at some 
length into the subject of ‘‘ designs ’’ as p 
upon the Continent—in France more especially. 
The cut that follows, exhibits three very common 
objects: fig. 1 is a bellows ; fig. 2, a stick-han- 
dle ; fig. 3, a knob or handle for a cabinet. The 
bellows, it will be seen, differs not in general shape 
or convenience from the ordinary article, yet how 
beautiful and elegant it is rendered by the hand of 
taste. A small portion only of this feeling brought 
to bear on our ordinary articles would produce a 
wonderful change for the better. Of cane-handles 
this aged some half dozen specimens, all 
equally good, the one we have selected being, per- 
haps, as elegant as any. 
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Articles for the table are also here delineated 
with equal beauty. Our second cut gives us a 
new design for a paper-weight : a graceful lily-like 
cnwreathment surrounds two figures appropriately 
_ © We have selected these subjects from the volume; 
an, however, it is necessary to remark, they— 
. 7. host of others—are beautifully engraved in line 
by M. Varin. Our copies are, of course, ly re- 

uced, and convey but a limited notion of the originals. 
vw - work is pe lished in Paris by M. Goupil and 
‘ ‘bert, and in London by Messrs. Hering and 
oe 137, Regent-street. M. Feuchére is the most cele- 
bee ed of the designers of France ; the uctions of 
: s mind and fancy have, indeed, largely contributed 
i Promote the excellence of its modern manufactures. 

€ appears to have made desi more or less in 


humber, for every tr 
exercise infuse?” ade over which the Fine Arts can 
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busied with their books ; a most app com- 


position for the centre of a library table. 
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_ Pens, erasers, and table-bells of the most exqui- 
site fancy are also here, with clasps for prayer- 
books, or albums, of great merit, and full of cha- 
racteristic ornament, ing analogy to the use of 
each article. Leaving the library for the dining- 
room, we shall find our attention arrested by arti- 
cles of ordinary use rendered beautiful by design 
of an appropriate character. We engrave a spe- 
cimen—a cruet-stand for salad oils, ornamented 
with a profusion of foliage and flowers. 
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Many other examples may be found in this 
work; among them are cream-jugs and sugar- 
basins, coffee-pots, tea services, all of equal mag- 
nificence, with a design for a lamp, surrounded by 
cigar holders and smoking paraphernalia that 
might woo the most obdurate enemy of the “ fra- 
grant weed ’’ to a participation in its pleasures. 
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Our fourth cut exhibits a design for a church 
lock; and it will not be easy to conceive any- 
thing more elegant or more et 
projecting ornaments around it hold nails of an 
ornamental form. The key to this unique lock is 
also equally appropriate. 


ij 
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Our fifth illustration is a Gothic clock, which 
possesses great elegance of form, and is strictly 


true to the taste of the middle ages. The figure 
holding the lute is partly modelled from an illumi- 
nated drawing of the fifteenth century in the Royal 


Library at Paris, the other fi , with all their 
a gee being as carefully studied. 

ut it is not alone to these portable articles of 
taste or convenience that M. Feuchére’s attention 
has been devoted. We have designs for the inte- 
rior of rooms for alcoves containing beds; re- 
cesses of saloons fitted up with pictures, tables, 
clocks, &c. ; fireplaces whose ornaments reach to 
the ceiling ; cabinets of painting and sculpture the 
most recherché ; sections of palatial staircases and 
vestibules, decorated with froups of statuary ; 
lamps, and other adjuncts o ~~ magnificence. 
Designs for theatres or decorated chapels seem to 
be as | easy to the fertile imagi of the 
artist. Vases, en seats, terraces, fountains, 
and such out-door elegancies of a mansion, are 
equally good. This cut is of a salt-cellar. 
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In selecting our specimens we have been confined 


| to those only that would bear reducing to the limits 


of our columns ; the most 4 . 
have been untouched by our engraver. The work 
is costly : for it contains above 100 designs richly 
engraved. Pk the Fs g epee ew ot the 
expense wi repaid by a sing vantageous 
hint; and we believe there are very few persons 
who may not be benefited by its study, no matter 
to what trade their labours may be addressed. 














THE DUTY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tur daty of life insurance is incumbent upon 
ARTIsT# more than upon any other class of men ; 
not excepting even Men of Letters, whose widows 
and orphans are sometimes provided for out of 
the public fands, and who, not unfrequently, re- 
tain an interest in the fruits of toil which helps 


| suredly, 





a provision for the HEREAFTER. 

The duty 's, indeed, so imperative, the advan- 
tages attending it are so self-evident, the process 
is so simple, and the means of effecting it are so 
seldom “ out of reach,” that its neglect becomes 
a positive wonder; yet how few of our artist 
readers are there who have availed themselves of 


80 easy a mode of securing one of the greatest | 


blessings the head of a family can enjoy —the 
knowledge that by a very small sacrifice he is 
averting poverty from, if he be not obtaining 
independence for, the objects of his fondest affec- 


tion when he can no longer provide for their | 


comforts, superintend their education, or direct 
their progress through the world—their guardian 
and their proteetor. 

The subject has “come home” to us of late, 
in consequence of two or three unhappy occur- 
rences, to which it is wanecessary for us to refer 
more distinctly than to say they regard Parents, 
who, while in the receipt of —— funds, were 
called, somewhat suddenly, from life, and whose 
death-beds were, we know, rendered miserable 
by the recollection that resolutions often formed 
had been poned to “ more convenient sca- 


sons,” and that in lieu of comfortable provisions | 


which might have been made without the sacri- 
fice of a single luxury, families were to be left to 
the cold sympathies of relatives, or the inefficient 
charities of benevolent strangers. The perpetual 
moans of one of them seem at this moment 
sounding in our ears. Twenty annual pounds 
laid by, out of a not scanty income, would have 
done more to ease the bodily pain he suffered 
than all the skill of the physician could effect ; 
#0 emall a saving would have gone farther to 
lessen his heart-pangs than all fame he had 
acquired by years of honourable and profitable 
labour. He was dying—as he well knew—to 
leave his children beggars; his sufferings aug- 


mented by self-reproach ; yet towards these he | 


tenderly loved and fondly cherished, he had 
neglected no duty but the one—a care for the 


future of his offspring; the forethought that | 


keeps away poverty, and which so effectually 
helps to “ bring a man peace at the last.” 

There are very few of our readers who cannot 
call to mind cases equally strong or stronger. 


which Procrastination “ steals” ; and many are 


they who, with abundant warnings full in their | 
memories—with every-day experience of the | 


wretchedness which follows the neglect, and the 


blessings whieh accompany the discharge, of this | 


sacred duty—postpone it, from day to day, until 


the fatal words “ Too LaTE” are, as the evil ge- | 


nius at the side of a death-bed. 

Men who for position in society upon 
the produce of mind are seldom of calculating 
habits: they are far more prone than mere 


worldlings to do what they believe right; they | 


have a natural love of justice, an inherent sense 
of propriety ; and we believe the number to be 
very limited of those who would wilfully and de- 
liberately decline an act alike dictated by wis- 
dom, humanity, virtue, and religion. But such 
men are apt to think carelessly of the future, and 
require continual promptings to exertion in re- 
ference to matters out of their immediate course. 
Many who would unhesitatingly toil all night to 
obtain an additional enjoyment for his household 
will give bat little thought to laying a founda- 
tion by which its advantage may be perpetuated 
to these he dearly loves, and for whom he wil- 
lingly “works, works, works,” till the hand | 
becomes weak, the eyes grow dim, and the | 
mind is shaken. They must be told, over and | 


' are more especially addressed require only the 


| intellectual faculties ? 


| ments bodily ailments; and the terror that 
“Time,” however, is not the only advantage | 


Sits be considerably enhanced, by the absence of 








THE ART-UNION. 


over Dn, t 
the eer or the prosperity that will arise out 
of the postponement or performance of a duty 
easy to render and certain in the manifold bless- 
ings of its results. 
We are sufficiently aware that the means of 
artists are usually limited; but there are, as- | 
very few who cannot, during the year, | 
save the small sum that will be requisite to effect | 
an Insurance. The career of artists is gene- | 
rally commenced when they are young; and their | 
reserved and retired habits, with the necessity of 


_ labouring at home, induce early marriages. The 


call to insure is, therefore, often made when the 
premiam for insuring is comparati trifling— 
whem a very few annual pounds will secure a | 
provision for the survivor. And what marriage- | 
gift can be so acceptable to a bride? What more 

emphatic blessing can be pronounced upon a | 
new-born babe than the pledge that when an 


_ orphan it shall not be an outcast ? 


The love of offspring is the most universal of 
all natural sensations: the most selfish and 
worldly of mankind are rarely insensible to its 
influence. Surely those to whom our observations 


stimulus to act promptly ;—not to be satisfied 
with “ good intentions,” but to do at once that 
which they will be at once convinced they ought 
todo. The process, as we have said, is very 
simple ; every newspaper that may be taken up 
contains directions how it may be accom- 
plished ; it may be achieved by a single visit to 
any of the many offices—a few after inquiries, and 
the thing is done! 

For a few pounds what a store of self-gratu- 
lation may be obtained! How comforting will 
be the knowledge that the most imperative and 
the most satisfactory of all duties has been dis- 
charged! With what augmented pride will a 
man look upon his wife and children, reseued 
from the grasp of poverty when he is gone! 
What a great reward for even huge sacrifices 
is self-approval! 

Earnestly shall we endeavour—and that from 
time to time—to impress upon the minds of 
artists the vital importance of the step we coun- 
sel. The very consciousness that it has been 
taken—by rendering a man more independent 
of the future, less anxious, less terrified by tem- 
porary illness, less oppressed by the dread of | 
death—will assuredly add to his means more 
than the sum thus taken from it. Who, we ask, 
has not felt this often—when working out the 
Every physician knows 
it well; “the mind diseased” fearfully aug- | 





must arise from the knowledge that beloved ob- | 
jects are in danger of being left destitute not 
only retards a cure, but often prevents it. 

This very powerful inducement to effect In- 
SURANCES ON Lives has not, indeed, been 
pressed with sufficient strength upon public at- 
tention—that the labours of busy men will be 
greatly facilitated, and, consequently, their pro- 


that desponding and embarrassing ANXIETY con- 
cerning the FUTURE which so inevitably acts as 
a drag upon industry, a chill to energy, and a 
desperate check upon exertion; preventing the 
fofl exercise of THOUGHT upon occupation ; 
dedaeting, indeed, every day, a very considerable | 
portion from the day’s produce of labour. Those 





_ who have suffered from the terrible malady of | 
_ apprehension, under such circumstances, will | 


_ know that we in no degree exaggerate its evil in- | 
_ fluence upon mind and bedy. 


Let the artist be convinced that no part of his 
hard and honourable earnings can be, by any | 
possibility, so beneficially laid out—not only as 
concerns the fature, but as regards the present — 
not alone for his wife and children, but for him- 
self—not merely in reference to produce here- | 
after, but as largely inereasing actual and im- 
mediate gains. 


— | 


of what may be or what must be— | 


| discriminati 


| liance on the 


| Rippingille has failed: we have 


| The circ 


| qualified 


Apml, 


Se . 


MR. RIPPINGILLE’S LATE MAGAZINE. 


Tus monthly magazine has died at the age of twelve 
months. The editor pledged himself that, at any sa- 
—_ he bnew — it for o period, =a 
it ii 
With every desire t treet Mr. Rippingilie witheesreet 
With ev re to treat Mr. 
to which he is eminently entitled Tor it 
artist and an author, we take the 
a ant ee from the ———— of his 
undertaking, a at such antici was strength. 
ened as he ied with his 
recollect that in Ma 
- n to the 
* augured well from his embarkation in the cause of au- 
thorship on behalf of the Arts,” speaking of him as “an 
artist of high ability, a traveller of 
and a critic whose opinions had 
best schools.”” At the same time we 
tion to state that, inasmuch as “it by no 
sarily followed that opinions emanating from 
experience, and sound judgment in Art w 
and just, or generous and liberal,” 
should “ watc his progress with no small 
et with some anxiety;” placing, however, “ much 
of integrity by which we believed 


him to be act wi 


We are now enabled to speak with greater certainty. 
the results of his labours and the consequence of his 
ing before us. Fairly ju foe 
ined from com- 
al 


attempt being 
gille ein have augmented his reputa 
to elevate bis.art. He very wisely 
ments upon the productions of his brethren 
—in all cases save one; that one is the only blot om bis 
work. We refer to his criticism on the prize cartoons; 
in the competition for which he was himself an unsuc- 
cessful candidate. We said at the time that these re- 
marks were not in taste; that, if not actually 
unjust, they savoured of injustice, and were, to say the 
least, un rous. For our one blow we received a 
dozen, which we did not think it necessary to return ; 
and, now that he is in no condition to give us another, 
we are not likely to provoke it. 
vw bray we —_ the was in a manner 
ighly to his our: there was a good, sound, frank, 
and manly character about it; it contained a vast deal 
of valuable information; it assumed a high tone, but 
not a tone too high, in maintaining the rights of ar- 
tists; laboured to raise the standard by which they 
were to be judged; and advocated, ge em 
powerfully, and conclusively, the equitable and reason- 
able claims of so honourable a profession i 
with eloquence, always with talent and zeal. 

In his “farewell” remarks Mr. Ropagite strives 
to account for his failure—very unsatisfactorily, to our 
thinking. The cause is simply this: Mr. 
addressed his work too exclusively to the 3 
although styled an “ Artists and Amateurs’ - 
zine,”—with the latter it had little to do; and it 
must be admitted—however unwillingly, and however 
humiliating the admission may be—that our British 


With this one excep- 


| artists care infinitely too little for that instruction which 


is to be obtained by reading and thought. Too many 
of them seem to think they can paint better without 
knowledge than with it; te consider the ex of 
others as only drags to genius ; and manifest a most 
lamentable, and a most culpable, indifference towards 


| all that is passing in the world of Art around them—at 


ay 3 b prospering and M 
t is easily explai why we are ing a r. 

' addressed ourselves far 
more than he did to the public—the public, and not the 
artists, have been our patrons; and we unhesitatingly 
express our belief, that, if we had pursued an opposite 
course, we should long ago bave penned our own “* fare- 
=. instead of being called upon to record another 
* failure. 

We believe there are few Artists who do not read the 
Art-UNION; but—the confession is not pleasant—the 
number of those who purchase the work is by no 
means so t as, we presume to say, it t to be. 
tion of the Art-UNn10ON is mainly among 
the “ Amateurs’’—it is, we are proud to say, a guest at 
the tables of a vast majority of those who desire the 
advancement of British Art, and who willingly give 
their aid to sustain a journal conducted in a man- 
ner, and upon principles, of which they approve. 
We do not choose to risk the charge of arrogance, 


| and, therefore, abstain from saying much that we might 


say of the service we have re: in making the Arts 
more extensively known, respected, and 

But we may not conceal the fact, that we have ob- 
tained from the artists more respect confidence 
than profitable support and actual assistance; while 
the “‘ amateurs” generally, throughout the 

have given to us so much of as to have 

our journal upon a basis which can be shaken only by 
“itr, Rippingilie tried periment, and failure 
_ Mr. Rippingille tried a worthy ex t, 

i discreditable to Mims ba weald wo doubt have 


| done better if he had been better ;, as it is, 
supported ; nae 


it is impossible to review the twelve 

“ ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ MaGazine” without 
feeling respect for the editor—holding his abilities in 
increased estimation, and him 

to elevate and advance the best interests of 
RITISH ART. 



























OBITUARY. 
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THEODORE VON HOLST. 


Iv is very mournful when genius is doomed to an 
early Soantate from a world it appt red destined 
to adorn; it may be, only just as difficulties have 
been overcome, the reward is at hand, and the 
hope of honourable distinction is about to be- 
come a substantial reality. The artist whose loss 
we deplore had to contend against many obstacles, 
—those to which all men not “‘ born to fortane”’ 
are invariably subjected,—those which arose from 
a resolute rence to peculiar and not general 
notions of Art, and, we must add, most unhappily, 
those which grew out of far too reckless a disre- 
gard of the wholesome restraints which society es- 
tablishes, and which no — —< aoa or 

lect without ultimately payfhg a fearful penalty. 
Although in reviewing the career of one whe is in 
some degree public property, it is not necessary to 
act upon the principle nil nisi verum, it is much 
more dangerous to adopt, exclusively, the motto 
nil nisi bonum in reference to persons whose lives, 
if rightly read, are pregnant with salutary lessons. 
We were among his earliest and strongest to urge 
him to exertion, and the most sanguine of his 
success; our disappointment js therefore great 
in proportion. 

t is the too frequent mistake of men of genius 
to imagine they are privileged to permit the pas- 
sions to assume the seat of reason, and to pur- 
sue a course that is very terrible in the retrospect. 
Of a surety ‘‘ the end of these things is death.” 
Had the mind of Mr. Holst been healthy, and as 
well ordered as it was undoubtedly strong and 
original, according to all human calculation he 
would have been now approaching the zenith of his 
fame,—honoured, respected, and beloved. Great 
capabilities have been comparatively wasted ; the 
works he produced are to be regarded rather as the 
evidences than the achievements of eed. the 
promise which exists without the fulfilment; and 
consequently the world is his debtor but for a very 
small portion of that which it ex to receive. 

Theodore von Holst was born in London on the 
3rd of Sept., 1810, and died on the 14th of Feb., 
1844. He was descended from a Livonian family ; 
and his father, about the close of the last century, 
settled in London as a teacher of music—a - 
sion of which his elder brother, Gustavus, is a dis- 
tinguished member. In early youth the musical 
taste of Theodore was remarkable ; still earlier and 
still stronger was his bias for the Arts. When a 
child he manifested much skill in drawing; and 
having studied from the antique for some time at 
the British Museum, he was admitted a student of 
the Royal Academy, and became a favourite pupil 
of Fuseli. Asa mere boy he was looked upon as 
a marvel; in his 10th year, indeed, he attracted 
the notice of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, one day 
looking over his pencil sketches, gave him three 

eas for one of them,—a circumstance to which 
Mr. Holst always referred with pleasure. It was 
the first — encouragement to labour he had 
received. Subsequently, he executed many draw- 
ings for Sir Thomas Lawrence, several of which 
were, we are told, commissioned by George IV., 
and these were of a class which a youth with very 
limited means may have been tempted to execute ; 
but the subjects selected were little to the credit of 
the President and his royal employer. Who shall 
say how far the after-career of Holst may have 
been influenced by this ill-directed patronage ? 

As a painter,” writes to us one of his nearest 
relatives, ‘‘ he followed the bent of his own genius, 
which neither public direction, the offer of com- 
missions, nor privations, could alter, and, there- 
fore, much less copyist or imitator? Each work 
bore the stamp of ry ange Even public critics 
seldom pronounced their strictures without at the 
same time qualifying them with praise, and even 
then, wrote mote in the light of friendly advisers 
N ing to meet the public taste, than as censurers. 

otwithstanding which, he was always independ- 
rs a advice, = could not disen his mind 

n romantic and gloomy subjects, which may be 
weioatad to his autnscl Gepesttinn inelinine to 

elancholy, and an i nae , 
hi feclings a — within him to depict 

t is singular that, strictly speaking, his earliest 
and his latest patron was Sir Edward ytton Bul- 
Hey In 1831 he purchased a large picture of 

a The Drinking Scene in Faust;’ and the 
picture upon which he was actually employed just 








ic- 


strange to say, was never sold. 

The genius of Mr. Holst was of a remarkable 
order. We have y said he was endowed 
with enough of it to furnish, out of its over- 
stock, a dozen painters of the modern school, who 
too generally think that all the higher qualities of 
mind are exhibited by elaborate finish. His pecu- 
liar style originated, no doubt, in his German des- 
cent, and in the visits he occasionally paid to the 
native land of his ancestors; for his works were 
essentially German in conception, composition, and 
execution, although with greater freedom and 
imaginative power than the artists of Ger 
usually exhibit. They were consequently unsui 

en genenel tale ta SAEED SOG SE Bere 
ty was not commensurate with his 
Often he permitted extravagant license to accom- 
pany vigorous th rilliant fancy, marring 
the great purpose of Art by reckless indifference to 
the ——— roduced upon the spectator. Very 
few of his seotndiinns were altogether free from 
eccentricity. His defects however, as we have 
intimated, arose from a , and not 
from a paucity of talent,—an evil of which the 
historian of Art in the nineteenth century will 
seldom have to complain. Time would no doubt 
have so pruned the tree as to render its fruitage 
equally wholesome and abundant ; it has pleased 
Divine Providence to remove him thus early from 
life; and we mourn his loss less for what he was 
than for what he might have been—and, we ima- 
gined, he was destined to be. 

In person Mr. Holst was tall, piers he had a 
slight stoop. The upper part of his face was in- 

ectual ; the lower part was, perhaps, the oppo- 
site,—it was, however, hidden in a great degree by 
a large moustache which he always wore. 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON, ESQ, 


This venerable artist—the father of the British 
School of Painting in water colours—died on the 
6th of March, at his house in Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, ‘‘ full of yume and honours ;’ 
leaving earth at the patriarc e of 91. His son- 
in-law, T. Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A., de- 
signs to print —for circulation among friends— 
some matters illustrative of Mr. Nicholson’s ac- 
tive and useful life. We shall, therefore, t. 
pone any more particular reference to the subject 
until this ‘‘ history’”’ has been laid before us. His 
name is closely associated with the ear progress 
of “ Lith hy’ in England; and is, indeed, 
prominent in reference to all the improvements the 
Arts have undergone during the present century. 





THE LATE SIR R. K. PORTER, K.C.H., 
AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ir is with great satisfaction we hear that the 
most comp ive memorial left of our lamented 
and distingui countryman the late Sir Robert 
Ker Porter's talents, in the Arts’ true union 


—‘‘the painter’s pencil with the scholar’s Y 
—has this year become the property of the British 
Museum. We mean his long-celebrated 

Folio,”’ containing the original drawi 
veri | his well-known travels in the 
trated by thei 


re 
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scriptions, &c. &c. Sir Robert Ker Porter spent 
three years, or rather more, in the Kast, indefati- 
gably pursuing his researches, and carefully re- 
cording, by pen and pencil, results. Indeed, 
we may see, in this compendious volume, that his 
was no ‘‘ bird’s-eye view’’ of a land of time-con- 
— + 
ut twenty-four years he published in 

England two quartos, ‘entitled “ Travels in 
Persia, Armenia, Babylonia, &c. &c.,”” os 
— proof in the matter, of the use he had made 

notes, and embelli the letterpress with 
many smaller sketches the numerous views, 
&c., given in nobler detail, in his (now) Museum 
Folio lished 


From the publi work, several subse- 
oo travellers over the same d have grate- 
ly acknowledged they drew lines of route ; 


and from its researching pages the Rev. Alex. Keith 
extracted many “‘ Sellteee of fulfilled Prophecy,”’ 
produced in his admirable volumes on that important 
subject. Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial Bible”’ also is en- 
riched in numerous parts with ting notes and 
outlines from Sir Ker a 
sketches of the ruins of Babylon, and of relics 
sacred to the memory of Israel's captivity in those 
countries. ‘Those printed travels were soon trans- 
lated into the literary continental languages, where 
Sir Robert’s name had been long previously known 
and respected, both as a diplomatist and a tra- 
veller, and not less admired as an artist of the 
highest powers with the pencil. In almost all the 
countries he visited he left some specimen of the 
a is ee “ ted ef = 
enerous hospitality, or of a particular perso 
Crain i such as was the altar-piece he painted 
in the ancient Monastery of Aidmoiadzen, at the 
foot of Mount Ararat, in Armenia, and presented 
to its venerable Patriarch, for a continued memento 
of ‘‘a welcomed a oe po gratitude ;” and such 
was the noble historical portrait of Peter the Great 
of Russia, which he ted at Petersburg, and 
presented to the then Emperor, Alexander, on his 
marriage with a fair subject of the imperial do- 
minions. ; 

But we will proceed no further at present with 
these reminiscences of British Art so liberally dis- 
persed abroad, but return to a renewed expression 
of our satisfaction at finding that Great Folio, 
filled with the original documents be brought home 
with him from all those lands, is still with us! For 
= must cs consider it to be the most a = 

works, by possessing a concentration o - 
lents as an artist and a traveller of experienced 
observation ; and also it contains numerous un- 
published matters, which may hereafter prove of 
much importance to our country, on many future 
subjects of reference. 

With ‘d to some of the particularly interest- 
ing embellishments of the work, it opens witha 
highly finished portrait (in bistre) of the late King 
of Persia, sketched from the life by Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, at the monarch’s own personal request ; 
— before nen Tapes ty the Pras. wot 

ing to hi jesty, he made a copy for himself, 
ich he inced in this Document Fo- 


portrait in the took 
will be that of the lamented author and artist him- 


self,—the recently-published Sllleng ace of 
him at Dominic Colnaghi’s, from a faithful like- 
ness by the late Geo. Harlowe, dressed in the light 


pyre 
Hye 
ill 

: 











MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 
By Mas. 8. C. Haut. 

NO. VII.—H. P. BRIGGS, R.A. 
Pictures that, according to ty ol but re 
expressive, nursery phrase, “* tellas ,”’ dwe 
far longer with uneducated memories than por- 
traits or In both these, Nature sur- 


the imitator. We continually encounter | 
d land- | 


lovelier than Titian’s ies, an 
scapes—where rapid changes the atmosphere 
produce more exquisite effects than were ever 
painted. But a high and vigorous mind idealizes, 
refines, and even strengthens historical description 
—often satisfying the judgment while going far 
beyond the imagination. In our own time, Leslie 
has painted from the leading French and English 
dramatists, so as to place the characters they 
created—and he translated—for ever before us. 


Hamlet never can be ‘‘ put upon the stage” 80 


powerfully, 
great post intended, as Maclise has achieved in that 
immortal work of his, which once again delighted 
and instructed me only a pr iE when I 
saw it “ chiefest among the stars” in r.Vernon’s 
. But, surely, it made me once more re- 

bis genius is not always addressed 


to worthy subjects,—that he sometimes turns aside | 
th which | 


before him, the exalted 
temple of true Fame. ose who 
so fortunate as to behold Eastlake’s 


from the 
leads to 
have been 
* Christ 

his ‘‘ holy "’ mind was alike competent and worthy 
of the task he undertook. The mort hardened 
profligate could not look upon that picture without 
acknowledging emotions which precede repentance. 
What a glorious gift it is !—making dumb can- 


vas eloquent, perpetuating events, exciting sym- | 
pathies, moving the hearts of a multitude “* more | 
than with a trumpet."’ A book is a silent, solitary | 
_—* sincere counsellor, a gentle friend, a | 
fi ie companion ; a dear and private minister | 
of wisdom, to cherish and to treasure, and grate- | 


fully to bless. But hang a noble picture on a pub- 
lic wall, and hundreds, thousands, millions will 
poh tasone man. I do not mean merely in 
rt, 
set beating, their eyes swimming; the public 
rit, the devotion, the patriotism, the honour, 


self-sacrifice, of the past, can be so put before | 


them as to arouse their best sympathies and finest 
energies, while impressing in never-fo 


wise.’ 
But alas! our historic painters too often “ for- 
get their cunning,’’ and flatter our vanities by 
painting faces instead of actions. They tame 
down their mighty minds to the insipid task 
of portraiture. It is heart-chilling to see it, but it 
is not the less true. They shake their heads, and 
tell you they “‘ must live.’’ It seems, to first 
thought, a vulgar necessity—that living ; but we all 
cling to it, though some affect to cal) it worthless 
—w is a sin, a great and terrible sin: it is 
God's gift, and deserves all care at our hands—to 
live long and to live worthily. Still, it is grievous 
to see an historic painter doomed to multiply ugly 
men and vulgar women in the positive pm | 
sisted-in horrors of contending colours and coarse 


ago—with extreme interest, | saw the other morn- 
ing at Mr. Vernon's. What a delight, and what a 
glory it is to visit that house of true taste, 
genuine feeling, veritable liberality, and judicious 
patronage !—to examine a collection formed by 
so liberal a gentleman !—a collection of the works 
of English painters; ovr OWN PAINTERS !—not a 
single unworthy work under that roof, though 
wall, almost every inch of wall, is co- 
ground to the ferret. The pic- 

remembered is ‘ First Meet- 

8 Peruvians; which 

ho understand the sentiment of a pic- 
better than its execution, seems the most 
sterling of all the works 
is & grace, a tender- 
Inca Atahualpa and his wife, 


in the 
the knowledge of their helpless. 


faith ; the unconscious child 
ruvian Princess, seems ter- 


F 


s0 effectually, so entirely what the | 


weeping over Jerusalem,’ must know that | 


h that is much ; but their hearts can be | 


tten “‘lan- | 
guage "’ the divine lesson, ‘‘ Go and do thou like- | 
: | ton-street. 


per- | 


| her family. 


ae 
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on the earth. Valverde, of notorious memory, 1s 
a most powerful contrast to the gentle Inca—a 
rtrait of intolerant violence and bigotry, caring 
ar more for the crown than the cross ; while his 
brutal and insolent followers are provers for the 
attack, stimulated by passion for plunder and 
blood. It is, indeed, a noble historical work, full 
of eloquent truth, well entitled to the place it has 
obtained. It seems improved in tone, and firmer 
and softer in colour than when I first saw it, some 
fifteen years ago, when it so strongly impressed 
me, : 
privilege of spending an evening at the house of 





wees , under such circum- | : 
the Artist ;—1 went as usual, under | of ber busbend, Honey 1, and being met by 


stances, with all persons more or less, speculating as 
| to whether the painter would resemble his works. 

His fragile nod gentle wife was then in the 

bloom of her exceeding loveliness, and I hoped 

I might like him as admired her. Alas, for 
| my imaginary portrait! The tall, pensive, thought- 

ful-looking man at first disappointed me. He 
was not what I fancied a painter of heroic scenes 
| would be. He was so very quiet, with a reserved 
smile and a calm voice—an air not sullen, but 
| firm, evidently not easily turned from a purpose— 

his eye, however, was rapid and clear, and, after 
| the first half hour, I forgot the momentary dis- 
appointment in the genial kindness and cheerful- 
ness of the evening. That little meeting was in 
the house in Charles-street, now occupied by Mr. 
Lover. I believe we were all of very v 
opinions, and yet harmonized well together. Mrs. 
0; ie, who was second cousin to both Mr. and 

rs. Briggs, was there, and others, who, J] am 
sure, cannot but remember the brief but happy 
hours then spent. These gentle-mannered people 
creep quietly into our memories, and stay there. 
The more I saw of Mr. Briggs the more highly I 
esteemed him. He was excellent in all the rela- 
tions of life; and certainly his heart was buried 
with his chosen companion, whom he lost in 1840, 
following her in 1844, both dying of our fatal 
English malady—pulmonary consumption. His 
artistic life has none of the wild story or adven- 
ture that interests us, as in romance. He had no 
difficulties to encounter or overcome, having a 
fair inheritance, but not enough to prevent his 

inting portraits. His family is one of ancient 

nour in Norwich, distinctly threading its way 
back to the time of Edward III. ; and his ances- 
tors were good men, good citizens, reverend divines, 
and brave soldiers. 

I looked over the curious genealogy of this 
ancient family in the painter’s dining-room in Bru- 
The walls are hung with some of the 
portraits of these worthies, fur-coated and jew- 
elled ;— one a hero, who had espoused the 
cause of his King when loyalty went—as God 

nt it never may again—out of fashion ;-—and 

talked with Mrs. Opie, who had watched by the 
death-bed of both her cousins, a blessing and a 
consolation to them in their latest hours, as she 
had been during many years of their sunny lives. 
The household had been ever well ordered—the 
ordering of a well-toned mind; the house was 
always quiet—but when we walked into the paint- 
ing-room, which I had last visited when Mr. 
Briggs was at his easel, all was so like what it 
to be, that I almost looked round for him 
whom I shall see no more in this world. Still 


presum ; | th th i eS 
n see sites 5 cdeentiet-Oen tens | ere came the sense of DEATH amid the memo 


rials of his art. It was very lonely ; and though 
my kind companion talked cheerfully, as “‘ friends’ 
feel it their duty to do in what we should call 
** the house of mourning,’’ I could hear her voice 
falter, and see her eyes glisten more than once. 
Mr. Briggs was we fond of painting literary 
e 


wy but surely there are many portraits in 
ruton-street that will never be suffered to enter 


| the auction-room, where it is intended to send 


such of his paintings as are not retained for his 
children. re is a portrait of Lady Cork— 
which the venerable dame sat for to Mr. Briggs at 
Mrs. Opie’s request—that would be a treasure to 
Another of Mr. Plumer Ward ; 
another of Mrs. Jameson; another of Mrs. 
Austin. Three (kit-kats) of the Duke of Wel- 
~ 1 are there a as pictures 

enesses; one rs. ie; one of the 
Rev. Mr. Milman ; besides many oon, A - 
ing half-length of a girl is there, in a 


muslin dress, the hands clasped carelessly sind 





the figure; a rich harvest of bright auburn hair 
fulding ond hhlling cbout her beet ook dana, 





that I looked forward, as a rich treat, to the | “s 








April, 


sweet expressive face, which ought to have a 
place of honour upon the walls of one of our pa- 
triotic collectors. It is truly a picture, 
though Mrs. Opie said it was one of his earlier 
ones. It is certainly a picture to covet. 

Among his “ ins’’ are some historic 
pictures also; the ns t to be noted :— 
Mortimer seized ‘ottingham Castle 
b Lords united against him, and, in spite 
oF the prayers of Queen Isabella, who was pre- 
sent and trying to defend him, was d 
to judgment, and not very long after to execution.’ 
of Anjou, having fled for refuge into 
the woods with her young son after the capture 


robbers, took her son by the hand, and presenting 
him to’ the assailants, said, “ Here! friends— 
save my son, the sen of good King Hen !” The 
men, filled with pity for the distress of the Queen 
and Prince, carefully conducted them to a village 
near the sea, whence they embarked in a vessel 
for Flanders.’ ‘ The King of Castille coming to 
drag to instant death the children of Inez de 
Castro, whom his son had privately married, and 
forcing them from their mother’s arms.’ Of the 
smaller pictures there are the scene from Boccaccio ; 
‘ Othello telling the tale of his exploits to Desde- 
mona and her Father ;’ and ‘ the in “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’’ conducting the Lovers to be married.’ 

It is a great satisfaction to find genius and con- 
duct in happy combination. Mr. Briggs was born 
in 1791, at Walworth, close to Newington, in 
Surrey. His father held a lucrative situation in the 
Post-office, and he was intended for the mercantile 
life ; but the talent, which at seven years old made 
him sketch whatever he saw, induced his father to 
permit him to enter the Royal ory at fe a stu- 
dent, in 1811; and in 1813 he went to Cambridge 
and painted a professor and many of the mem- 
bers of colleges there. Mrs. Opie says, she well 
remembers hearing his father, John H. Briggs, 
when on a visit to at Norwich, dwell with 

leasure on his son’s rapid p rapid, . 
it must have been, to have enabled him to become 
a portrait-painter equal to the task of painting our 
= men of the University in two years. It has 

m stated he was a pupil and a nephew of Mr. 

Opie ;—he was neither; he never even saw Mr. 

vase ‘wa he was Mrs. Opie’s cousin by the younger 
ranch. 

Mrs. res mother, Amelia Briggs, married 
Doctor Alderson, of Norwich, and the estima- 
ble author of ‘‘ The Father and Daughter”’ is 
their only child. She gave me much curious 
information relative to this very old family, of 
which only herself and the two children (boy and 
girl) of the late Royal Academician remain ‘‘ until 
this day ;’’ a family distinctly traced from the 
of Edward III. to the present time, is now only 
represented by Mrs. Opie and these two interesting 
orphans! But I am not permitted space for 
matter that might make a most singular record of 
bygone times. One exquisite — connected 
with the family touches on the fidelity of an Indian 
woman, whose master and mistress, dying in India, 
intrusted their child, a thousand pounds in money, 
a gold watch, and a chain of valuable pearls to her 
care, and received a promise that she (the Indian) 
would journey to Europe, and deliver the child to 
her relations. The woman was faithful ; but her 
husband was a traitor—he stole the money, the 
watch, and the chain of pearls, and fled ; his wife, 
by some means or other, recov treasure, 
the pearls and the watch. The false slave paid the 
penalty of crime: he perished in the le 

lackhole at Calcutta; but the Indian brought 
her infant charge and its dowry safe to England. 
When the disease which proved so fatal to his 
beloved wife attacked Mr. Briggs, Dr. Chambers 
ordered him to go abroad. He went, but the rest- 
lessness of that wearing and destructive fever was 
upon him, and he wandered from place to 
until he could no lon 
home. He returned 
which all who saw him knew he would 
to paint ! 

[The sale of the finished and sketches of 
the late Mr. Briggs is adve to take place of the 
25th of April and two following days. will be 
god with'them various prints, Italia, French, and 
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HE ART UNION, No. LIL., contained some examples of the first volume of “ Taz Book or Bairisu Battans, edited by 8. C, Haut, 

Esq., F.S.A.” The work has just been completed, and we have the pleasure to submit to our readers a few specimens selected from the 

SECOND VOLUME, which we are called upon to bring, in a measure, under review. The book was “ suggested by the works of German 

Artists ; ” the editor avows so much in his dedication (and assigns that fact as the motive for so dedicating it) to the King of Bavaria, 

; “ whose patronage of the arts has elevated the position and character of his country, secured his own imperishable renown, advanced the 
universal cause of civilisation, and given an example and a stimulus to the other sovereigns of Europe.” As in the first volume, the second 
contains an illustration on every page. It may be well to explain here, however, that the work is issued also in one volume, — a form in which 


we prefer it, although to some persons it may seem too “‘ bulky.” It contains above four hundred engravings on wood. Those who are not 

acquainted with it will obtain an idea of the style and character of the illustrations from the two specimens which appear on this page ; the one 

being a “ head piece,” and the other a “ side slip ;"’ the next page contains another side slip and a tail piece. Thus, each ballad has two large 

engravings, and as many side slips as it may occupy pages. We may be justified in describing it as a superbly embellished, highly interesting, and very 

valuable book, containing, as it does, nearly all, if not quite all, the choicest ballads in the language, accompanied by explanatory introductions, “ communicating all 

that can be obtained concerning the history of each,” and illustrated by the pencils of accomplished British artists, engraved in the most masterly manner of which the 

\ art is capable. The list of engravers, indeed, contains the name of nearly every artist who is “ famous” in his profession. In many instances, also, the introductory 

rs | pages contain explanatory introductions necessary for a proper understanding of the text —as for example in the Ballad of “ Sir Andrew Barton,” where an engraving is 
; 8lven of “ the bolt,” so frequently referred to in the course of the Poem. 
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THE BONNIE BAIRNS. 








EW of our readers will have forgotten the specimens from this book we published with our fifty-second number. We then printed 

a list of the artists by whose contributions the first volume was formed. In this second volume many of them again appear; while 

the accessions are,— Mr. J. N. Paton (one of the successful candidates for the Art Union prizes offered last year), Mr. TennigL (whose 

works obtained another prize on the same occasion), Mr. F. R. PickersGiLt (who obtained the third prize), Mr. Se.ous (whose out- 

lines iHlustrating the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” have already made him “ famous”), Mr. Fatrnoit (who joins to fine artistic skill rare antiquarian 

knowledge), Mr. Brine, Mr. WeiGatt, Mr. Forester, and—though last not least —Mrs. M‘Ian. The two illustrations on page 89. are by Mr. 

J. N. Paton ; the one commences Sir Walter Scott's ballad of Tue Eve or St. Joun, the other is a side slip to Motherwell’s singular ballad of 

the Exrintann Wop. The artist has exhibited a very fertile fancy, his drawings are masterly, and the minp he has brought to bear upon his task justifies 

us in auguring for him a high and honourable position in his profession. He is young ; and this was literally his first introduction to the public. The 

two prints which occupy this page are from the pencil of Edward Corbould, now an artist of established fame. They illustrate Allan Cunningham's 

beautiful and pathetic ballad of Tuk Borwie Bainns. The two on page 91. are engraved from the drawings of Mr. F. W. Fairholt, illustrative of the 

8 famous old ballad of Sin Anprew Barton, one of the especial favourites of Percy’s collection. Mr. Fairholt has eusseetel producing not only a very 
y 1) teresting series of prints; be has rendered them valuable by making them accurate portraits of the various shipping peculiar to the several ages of England, “ in 
strict accordance with ancieut authorities in all instances ;"’ thus forming a pictorial history of the British navy, from the earliest Anglo-Saxon ships down to our 

own period. The two engravings on page 02. are the productions of Mr. Selous, and are illustrations of a very ectint Scottish com aa entitled Tas CLEeRx’s 
Twa Sons 0’ Owserronn. It is needless to direct attention to their high merit. They will bear comparison with the very best oun the ame kind by the most 


popular artists of Germany. The same, indeed, may be said of ver iti Book 
. ' y many of the compositions which appear in this rich! jeans 
suffer by being placed in juxta-position with Continental efforts. . ' ster 2 ee 
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OOD as the majority of these designs unquestionably are — and admirable as many of them may be safely pronounced to be — it must be admitted 
that some of them fall far short of excellence. There are blots, here and there, which we would fain see erased. But it is not too much to say, 
that if we place these aside, the examples of our British artists may be compared with those of the artists of Germany, without any dread that 
our national character will suffer. We are not to forget that our leading English painters have not done what their Continental brethren have 
done repeatedly — devoted their attention to the spread of art by means of the wood engraver. Nearly all the first men of Germany, and not a 
few of those of France, have considered it no condescension thus to labour for the education of the million ; and they have achieved fame in pro- 
portion ; the wood-cuts of the Niebelungen, and those from the drawings of Horace Vernet in the several publications in which they have 
appeared, have made the names of their producers more widely known than the galleries of Munich and the Luxembourg. So it will be with this 
“ Book or British BatLaps.” Abroad, its circulation has been considerable ; many of them have been copied into German and French works ; 
and upon more than one occasion, we have seen names which figure in this work mentioned with respect and honour. Occasionally, indeed, there 
has been an intimation that not only the character of the production, but the style and manner of the artists, have been borrowed from the minds 
which took the lead in publications of the class — and this is certainly in some degree true ; but the illustrations of the several pages have been — 


as they ought to have been — treated as evidences of rightly-directed genius. Neither should it be forgotten that many of the artists — whose successful efforts have con- 

tributed to render this work justly popular — here for the first time entered upon a new department of their profession. A very large proportion of them, indeed, had 

never drawn on the wood at all, until induced to make the essay by illustrating one of these fine old national ballads of their country. And it was a worthy task — worthily 

worked out — one which we know was undertaken far more from the love of art, and an earnest desire to extend its influence, than from any selfish feeling or interested 

motive. Two, whose examples furnish the embellishments of these pages — Mr. Se.ovus and Mr. Paton — have thus made their earliest attempts. We trust inducements 
Will be held out to them to continue a course they have so well commenced. 
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i ONSIDERING, then, the “ Boox or Burtish BALLADS" as an EXPERIMENT (for most of our readers are aware that, until it was 

7 issued, the ability to draw upon the wood was imagined to belong almost exclusively to a very limited number of artists), the 

volume may be safely described as essentially advancing the art. It remains for others to follow out the system here commenced. 

We repeat our entire conviction, that abundant evidence has been supplied, by which to support the assertion, that in this branch —as in 

» all others — the capabilities of our British artists are fully equal to any duty they may be called upon to undertake ; and that to charac- 

terise them as in any degree inferior to their Continental rivals, in any of the higher intellectual qualities, is to perpetrate a libel, easy 

of disproof by mere reference to facts. We may be justified in describing the “ Book or Britisy BALLADS” as a rare and valuable work —an 

accession to English literature—a gathering together of the purest compositions in the language, hitherto scattered through a variety of 

volumes, — such as cannot fail to be “ agreeable and interesting to the general reader, and not unsatisfactory to the antiquary and the scholar.” 

The subject, indeed, is one that in any hands could not have failed to be made popular. The task of the Editor was by no means an arduous 

one, as regarded selection; among the mass which presented themselves for admission into the Collection were several concerning which no 

second opinion could exist, —favourites that will preserve for ever the charm which for ages they have maintained. Such, for examples, are 

Chevy Chace, the Children in the Wood, the Blind Beggar, Robin Hood, the Nut Browne Maid, the Heir of Linne, Sir Lancelot Du Lake, Sir Andrew Barton, 

King Estmere, the Birth of St. George, Sir Cauline, and other very ancient compositions. It was, however, “an essential part of the Editor’s design to collect only 
the Ballads most worthy of preservation — and not to reprint those which have no stronger recommendation than their rarity ; — rejecting none because they were already 
sufficiently known, and accepting none merely because they were scarce.” Of the merit of the Book, as we have intimated, little belongs to him ; of the noble composi- 
tions which have for centuries “ stirred up the sympathies of the multitude,” it is impossible to speak too highly ; and it would be very difficult to overrate the service 


rendered to the Editor by the Artists, to whom his grateful acknowledgments are eminently due. To these remarks we may add that the Work has been successful, giving 
safe promise of a“ Reprint ere long 
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ETCH’D THOUGHTS. 
By rue Ercaine Civ. 
Printed for the Etching Club. 


The work to which this title is prefixed is a thick 
imperial quarto volume, containing a pro. 

series of the best modern etchings that have yet 
appeared, no matter of what school. Even as a 
desultory work the contents proclaim the Etching 
Club to have made vast progress towards their 

urpose. Some of the vignettes bear dates of a 
few years back: be that as it may, they are yet 
superior to anything we have seen by the same 
artists; and much of this excellence is owing to 
their being simply ‘‘ Etch’d Thoughts,”’ and not 
prescribed subjects, for the spontaneous images of 
mind are more vivid, and can be more effectively 
described, than those invoked upon compuision. 

The Society have adopted a quaint but most ap- 
propriate motto—it is ‘‘ Rem acu’’—to which we 
conscientiously enough add, “* dignissimé tetige- 
runt.” They also offer as a cognisance, an etching- 
needle and a plate, which, with their sufficiently 
pointed motto, is de ¢rop to our liking. — . 

We are rejoiced to discover in this Society a dis- 

sition to research ; the effect of which cannot be 
fost upon that numerous section of the Art who 
seem to pass as it were from one to another the 
carte of dull, worn-out, common-stock subjects. 
These gentlemen are wisely treading aside upon 
ground almost unbroken : we find them in mu- 
nion with some of our sweetest minor poelS, with 
the purpose 

“ To arrest the fleeting images that fill 

The mirror of the mind and hold them fast.” 
There are evidences of reading, and there are also 
specimens of writing; and of both the proofs are 
good. It is devoutly to be wished that the example of 
this Society benot lost, we will say, upon our school, 
for we see in them a germ of improvement which 
must be matured if their course be marked by the 
spirit which has distinguished thus far their trans- 
actions ; and hence a powerful and most beneficial 
influence on the supineness and prevailing tastes 
of our artists. The work before us (we may ob- 
serve to our non-professional readers) arises in 
nowise from the legitimate exercise of the talents 
of the Etching Club, or of any of its members, 
who are all professedly painters and of high repu- 
tation; but etching is with them a means of regis- 
tering ideas too valuable to be lost, though not, 
perhaps, generally importaat enough to consti- 
tute pictures of themselves. It is an el t 
resource, and we venture to predict (provided 
always, as we have already stipulated, that the 
club proceeds as they have begun) that etching, 
which is capable of describing the most beau- 
tiful effects, will be carried by them to a more 
elevated pitch of excellence than has ever yet been 
seen. They refer us at once to the by-play of the 
worthies of the Dutch and Flemish schools, of 
whom they have a decided advantage, inasmuch 
as having formed themselves into a society—we 
may say a school; nor are they wanting in that 
steadfast energy which urged the Dutch and Fle- 
mish on to excellence. 

To proceed to the matter in the volume, the first 
etching, entitled ‘ Love,’ is by C. W. Cope, A.R.A., 
and is accompanied by some lines from the Hymns 
of Spenser. The figures are, of course, two, a 
dame and cavalier seated on a sofa, and surrounded 
by details of composition most made 
out ; } pay ererreues but the manner of 
using the tool, the plate is an admirable engraving. 
_ ‘A Woodland Dell,’ by C. G. Lewis, is yo a 
ject that scarcely renders justice to the extreme 
nicety of the labour bestowed upon it. The same 
page contains an extraordinary production, sug- 
gested by a passage from Jeremy Taylor; it is 
called e Survivors of the Storm,’ whom we see 
in a boat, looking in horror on the floating corpse 
of their late commander. The author is R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A., who has sunk the gunwale of the 
boat so low in the water as to impress us with the 
idea that a boat so deeply laden could not live a 
minute in such a sea, is had been better other- 
wise; the sketch is, however, powerful and ori- 
ginal, and the moral is well supported. Two sub- 
jects pat follow, are ‘ The Veteran’s Return,’ by 

: W. Cope, A.R.A., and ‘ Fairy Revels,’ 
Richard Redgrave, A.it.A., both aecom yy 
oe apparently supplied by friends; a source of 
| Sudject-matter (as brought forward, at least, in 








93 
this manner,) against which we would most ear- ‘The Ruins of Neath Abbey,’ by J. C. Stone- 
nestly offer a caution: there are innumerable in- | house, presents a well- effect of twilight : 
tact stores which will yield celebrity to those who | one or two are visible, but for which the 
shall be the first to open them and solitude of the scene had been perfect. 


r to fall out during the 
Eitnty elfecti the grapes. The composition is 

hly e ve, the figures round and solid, and 

dalliance well described ; in short, the ne | 
would paint extremely well. It is accompanied by 
somie lines translated from Redi, in which occurs 
the incomprehensible figure, 

“ His hand did fondly trace 
The warm blush on her cheek.” 

Once for all would we recommend artists to the 
respectable security of committing themselves to 
acknowledged sources, and of quoting the original 
text of whatever author may paint from. 

* Boyhood,’ by Townsend, is composed of a lady 
holding upon her lap a sleeping child, which a boy 
is tic with a feather. print is in parts 
unusually soft, approaching mezzotinto in its 
character. 

Under the title ‘ Love’s Enemies,’ we have a 
rendering of the well-known lines of Shakspere— 

** Ah me, for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history,’’ &c. 
But we cannot agree with the artist in his reduc- 
tion of the charming sentiment expressed in the 
lines. Love is here seen bound and dr off 
by “‘ War, Deatb, and Sickness,’’ in the forms of 
a soldier, a skeleton, and a very meagre valetu- 
dinarian. This is, perhaps, an original method of 
dealing with the passage, but it is by no means in 
the feeling of the poetry. 

‘ Rejected Addresses,’ another aig by the 
same artist, represents a begging-letter impostor 
in the act of knocking at the door of a oh 
the country. The character is well made out, the 
figure being as positively suspicious as can be 


‘The Old Farm House,’ by Creswick, is a 
beautiful vignette, showing us a house built in a 
manner still prevalent in some parts of England, 
that is, by filling the intervals of a strong wooden 
framework with some indurative composition, 
The house is overtopped by a group of lofty elms 
(we may presume), and has altogether an air 
highly venerable. 

is followed by a grotesque by Bell, termed 
‘The Devil’s Web,’ showing as a large 
spider watching for the souls of mortals. 

One of the most exquisite productions of the 
series is a ‘ Moonlight,’ by Creswick. The 
materials are simple in the extreme, being only 
a river with its low banks, beyond which the 


moon is rising in a clouded sky: in this . 
os 


ment of Art it is impossible to exceed th 
with which this view is invested. 

J. R. Herbert contributes a sketch from a pe: 
sage in ‘‘ Chevy Chase,”’ which is called ‘ The Day 
after the Battle ’—the only one, we believe, in the 
series by this artist. It is composed of two figures, 
a lady lamentiag her lord, who has been slain in the 
battle. In execution it is little more than outline; 
and in other respects it does not the usual 
excellence of the artist. 

‘ Welsh Gossips,’ by J.C. Horsley, shows us 
two old women earnestly, but perhaps not honestly, 
dealing with the reputations of their neighbours. 
Jn patient elaboration, this plate exceeds all the 
paren we have ever seen ; pat in the pene 

ights, there is not a portion o copper exem 
from the careful of the needle. 

In ‘ The Assault ’—John Bell—is represented an 
attack upon a citadel defended by Saracens. It is 

resumed to be engpymes by 0 peenen Dam | On 

npublished Play ;” but a couple of stanzas from 
Tasso had been a more fitting legend to accompany 
it. The action of the scene is well maintained in 
every figure ; in execution it is like a careful pen- 
and-ink drawing. , 

In ‘ Rizpah Watching her Sons,’ we must 
pay honourable tribute to the genius of Mr. Red- 
grave. The subject is from 2 Samuel, xxi. 8, 
wherein it is written that the king delivered the 


were ** in the hill before Lord.” This 
gentleman is one of the limited number of our 
painters who dares to think for bigest —whe pee- 
sumes to be original without 

plate is rather an engraving than an etching, as in 
parts it exhibits a care equal to mastery in the use 
of the graver. 





supplied Mr. Knight with « subject, which he 
r. t a su ren- 
Oy Ry ale aayhy  So Ba 
axe. ‘orce is given 
manner in which it is treated. 
’ ALR. A.—is a 


E 


‘The Wanderer’—C. W. Cope 
poor man selling matches, or, it pr be, 
at a door, whence is thrust a miserable 
tioning bim to be gone. The figure is treated with 
a candlelight effect; but the tive black of the 
portions of the composition which are in shade are 
so heavy and opaque as to diminish the value of the 
main lights of the egy | 

_‘ Norwegian Scenery,’ Thomas Fearnley, exhi- 
bits a mill standing on a rocky acclivity at the edge 
of a pine forest ; a mountain stream flows down, 
intercepted and divided by interposing masses of 
rock. The execution of the plate is extremely 
elaborate; the rocks look somewhat woolly in 
ocnenenes of their forms being insufficiently de- 


‘ The Sentinel,’ Frank Stone, is a female figure, 
whom we must suppose to be standing listening at 
a door; it is characterized by all sweetness 
and fine feeling which mark the figures, generally, 
of this gentleman. The remote circumstances to 
which reference is made are best explained in the 


* Let her about the door remain on 
Who boasts the quickest ears, the liveliest eyes ; 
That thus our frolic ue, when well . 
May burst upon them with a glad su a 


‘ Sad Tidings,’ H. J. Townsend, is a picture of 
a lady absorbed in grief at the intelligence con- 
wre to — r<. oo which ae lontie aS “ hand. 

pose is uno i : it is 
substantial and wall Pesmied, and grief is strongly 
expressed. Jt is impossible to etching toa 
Maer vm nicety than we see it here. i 
r. Severn ts another grape- athering 

subject onlin.” re, Neamenaaen Vintages wherein 
a young man playfully overturns a basket of grapes, 
borne on the feed of one of the female gatherers, in 
order that he may see her face, he being upon a 
ladder above her. t 

‘A River Scene,’ by Creswick, is one of those 
vignette gems of which we have seen so many by 
him ; it is, in fact, an admirable engraving; but, 
with respect to the composition, we see behind the 
trees an arch of a , the situation of which 
can in no wise be for. This is followed 
b notes production ty same and one 
1) most charming of its class we have ever 
seen. It is called 

‘The Terrace,’ and was exhibited a year or two 
00s being, we believe, one of Mr. Creswick’s 

addon series of pictures, and consisting simpl 
of a shaded terrace-walk in a garden 


brated by Burns. 

: i ipation,’ F. Webster, A.R.A., 
door of a cottage, at which we see a baker’s 
delivering a pie to a female member of the house- 

in “ anticipation’’ of the enjoyment of which 


Frank Stone, is a most elegant 
are shown two 8 


in the graces 
charm of early womanhood. 


To this work we have devoted more than 
was intended; this, however, we not re- 
aside the intrinsic merit of the series, 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Iw recommending this publication, we do not con. 
sider it necessary to recommend architecture itself 
also, as if it were some newly-discovered art, or 
one never before heard of by our readers, and 


therefore requiring to be introduced to them by a | 


favourable letter of introduction. In a formal 


didactic treatise, or at the outset of a course of 


lectures, it may be all very well to point out and 
settle the claims of architecture asa fine art; but 


to refer to them, as is done, on almost every occa- | 
, serves rather | 


sion where the subject is mentioned 
to throw suspicion upon them and excite doubt as 


to their validity : just as the claims of a usurper or | 


‘pretender require to be supported with greater 
vehemence than those of a rightful sovereign. 
Rather will we, along with Professor Donaldson, 
congratulate the Art on ‘‘ the advance of the public 
mind within the t century in the apprecia- 
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twofold, namely, both pictoral and technical de- 
lineation, a combination almost indispensable for 
the rightly understanding the real form of buildings, 
and pn real character, not only in their masses 
and larger features, but their lesser traits and mi- 
nutie also. However interesting views may be in 
themselves, by being more or less general, they are 
also partial representations ; nor is this a bull on 
our part, though certainly somewhat of a paradox : 
yet the information to be derived from even the best 
executed view is mere partially, being limited to 
what can be so shown from a single point, or what 


| can be made out or guessed at from what is actually 


seen. On the other hand, without the aid of per- 
spective views, elevations and other technical draw- 


"ings do not always convey the full effect of a build- 


ing, even to those who perfectly comprehend them. 
oth modes of illustration are requisite, and 


| both are furnished in the present work. One very 


tion of the beauties of architectural monuments,” | 


tnd on the impulse which has been given to the 
study of architecture, both from without as well as 
within its immediate pale. Gratifyin 
small degree to find that a professional man, occu- 

too so influential a position as Mr. Donald- 
son does, is actuated with a more liberal spirit than 


is it in no | 


that which characterises some of his brethren, who | 
setm to catch at every opportunity of oe 


their contempt for all extra-professional study an 

students, treating the latter as mere profanum cul- 
gus, and hostilely repelling those whom a regard to 
their own interest ought to lead them rather to con- 
ciliate ; because the wider the study spreads, the 


greater is ~~ +> be the demand for architectural | 


publications, their own, perhaps, included. At all 
events, the course they adopt is not a very politic 
one: swimming against the stream, they must ex- 
pect to be buffeted by it. The mischief, or what 
they consider such, is done ; they cannot force the 
public back again into that state of placid igno- 
rance and indifference from which they are emerg- 
ing they cannot silence others, but, on the con- 
trary, by attempting to do so, only provoke 
enimadversion in return. Certain it is that some 
of thase whom they would silence are listened to 
and encouraged, and that too in architectural jour- 
nals. Speaking of a paper of the kind in a recent 
number of the ** Civil Engineer,’’ Dr. Fulton says . 
—** It is a very able article on the state of archi- 
tecture : 
which impedes the progress of improvement. Were 
I & great potentate, with plenary power, J would 
compel every architect in my dominions to read 
it; and if * 
would force him, nolens volens, to read it aloud in 
public.” 
Were any disposition shown on the part of those 


it = at once to the root of the evil | 


r. Gwilt were under my control, I | 


| style, from the earliest to the latest. 


who, although not belonging to the profession, | 


write upon architecture, to undervalue at ail the 
art itself, and to lower its pretensions, the hostility 
with which they are met by some professional men 
would be quite natural and perfectly intelligible ; 
but as just the reverse is the case we cannot help 
ascribing such ill feeling towards those who ought 


to be regarded as allies in the general cause, partly | 
to jealousy and partly to the consciousness that by | 


becoming better informed in r 


: ard to architecture 
the public are not likely to 


impressed with 


4 hig her opinion of their own taste and ability, | 


as displayed in their writings or in their 
productions. 
What we have been saying will, we trust, not be 
considered either utterly uncalled for or quite irre- 
levant to the present occasion. As journalists we 


miist stand up for our own order; and, as regards | 


the occasion, what we have said is sufficiently apro- 
pos to the work before us, it being of popular 
character, and intended to subserve to and pro- 
mote a taste for architectural study and inquiry. 
Of sach purpose it comes admirably in aid, giv- 
us a series of su from the earliest periods 

the art, and those better described and explained 
than they hitherto have been, at 
lication not exclusively archwo 


sional. The mode of illustration here adopted is 





. Ancient and Modern ‘Architecture; consist of 
Views, Plans, Klevations, Sections, and Details wu 
remarkable Kdifices. — _ Jales Gail- 

,. y ravings; with 

_ ~~ and Descriptive Notes, London, Didot 


Arc 


great recommendation attending this is, that ac- 
curacy of delineation is vouched for, a merit 
oftentimes left very doubtful where only pic- 
turesque or scenic views “gy be they ever so 
captivating in themselves. Yet, although without 
scrupulous fidelity of drawing architectural pub- 
lications lose half their value, by no means has 
such regard been paid to it as ought to be in those 
of a more popular kind: nay, incredible as it may 
seem, the editor of an architectural periodical has 
just told his readers that ‘* bad drawing is of no 
more importance than bad handwriting !’’—a 
most strange, yet convenient and proper enough 
opinion, considering the quality of his own illus- 
trations, on the principle of /ucus a non lucendo. 
Not the least recommendation of all, perhaps, in 


favour of M. Gailhabaud’s work is its economy, | 


and by economy we mean that of size as well as 
price. There are many otherwise valuable publi- 
cations which are rendered both needlessly costly 
and also inconvenient, if not almost useless, by 
their extravagant size, which is such as to banish 
them from the parlour and drawing-room to the 
studio of the professional man, or the capacious 
library of the wealthy amateur. Of little moment 
as this circumstance may appear in itself, we can- 
not help considering it to have been one great ob- 
stacle in the way of general application to archi- 
tecture ; and although we should not care to see 
such study accommodated exactly for the ‘‘ mil- 
lion,”’ we certainly should for the “‘ many”— 
that is, all the educated classes, and those who 
have any leisure to devote to the study of the Fine 


Arts; and that without any distinction of sex, | 


though architects themselves have about just as 
much gallantry as freemasons. 

Even this first series will be found to answer in 
some degree the purpose of an architectural atlas, 
furnishing examples of almost every variety of 
Such, at any 
rate, it will be when entirely completed; and in- 
stead of at all falling off, the interest is likely 
greatly to increase, for among other important 
subjects we are promised the new Houses of Par- 
liament; and we ourselves would recommend 
Windsor Castle as another national edifice highly 
deserving of a place in such a collection, perhaps 
even more so than one or two which are men- 
tioned ; because, if not perhaps of equal intrinsic 
merit, it would be more generally acceptable as 
being fresher, it not having been yet included in 
any similar publication, which is not the case with 
some of the others. On the other hand, we can- 
not help thinking that such a such a subject as the 


| ** Docks’’ hardly belongs to a work of this nature. 


The letter-press descriptions, which are from 
the pens of several eminent architectural and anti- 
quarian writers, —— enhance the value and in- 
terest of the work. Instead of being superficial 


, and vague, and attempting to conceal or make 
_ amends for want of acquaintance with the subject 


least in any pub. | 
ical or profes. | 


| 


- mere fine writing, they are to the purpose—ex- 
plicit and full—even more so than is at all usual in 
architectural description of any kind. 
Accordingly, this work of M. Gailhabaud’s will 
be found, both by the professional student and 
others, a most serviceable and valuable companion 
to ee of, or treatises on, the Art; 
where it often happens that some of the styles 
spoken of are very cursorily mentioned, and very 
inadequately illustrated, if illustrated at all. 





| transcendant Art, and of impartin 








ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The annual report of the “ Royar 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIpLAND CounTigs Arr- 
Unron” has been iseued. It is in all respects a very 
satisfactory document, both as regards the past and 
the future. We have already printed a list of the prize 
pictures, in number thirty, varying in value from £100 
to #5. 1505 shares were, it appears, taken; not a 
large number, considering the population and wealth 
of the town. The Society is, however, ng 
prosperously, having the advantage of an active secre. 
tary (G. M. Mason, M.A.), aided by the influence of a 
widely-cireulated newspaper ;* assisted, indeed, with. 
out exception, by all the journals of the important dis. 
trict. We cannot doubt that the next year will exhibit 
a very large increase of subscribers: a matter of far 
greater consequence than will at first appear; for in 
no town of the kingdom can the Fine Arts produce a 
more salutary influence; a fact of which the Com. 
mittee seem to be fully aware. We cannot do better 
than quote from the Report the following sensible and 
well-timed remarks :— 


‘The ulterior object of the Royal Birm and 
Midland Counties Art-Union is, through the encou- 
ragement of a high condition of provincial Art, to com- 
municate to the Midland Counties’ manufactures such 
a feeling and taste in design as may ensure an exten- 
sive demand for them in foreign nations, and through- 
out the British dominions. 

“The commerce of the Midland Counties has de- 
clined, amongst other causes, from the vigorous com- 
petition of foreigners, who have brought to bear on 
articles of general utility the superiority of their taste 
in the Fine Arts. 

“The public galleries of painting and sculpture ever 
open on the Continent, and now in our own metropolis, 
offer to the foreign and metropolitan artisan the means 
of catching the refined feeling that chastens works of 
to their manufac- 
tures an elegance and propriety of design, both in form 
and colour, that secures them a preference in the mar- 
kets of the world; a result that calls peremptorily for 
the establishment and maintenance of a kindred 
tution in the Midland Counties,—that the character of 
the manufactures of these counties may rival or sur- 
pass that of all others in the estimation of the mer- 
chant and consumer, and occupation be furnished to 
their widely-extended and industrious populations. 

“Nor are they acquainted with any better method of 
carrying out their objects with regard to manufactures 
than that of offering premiums for the most approved 
designs; and a Sub-committee of gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged taste, and engaged in the several branches 
of manufacture, is now appointed for the determina- 
tion of subjects, for the best versions of which such 
premiums will be adjudged—and for which purpose 
the Committee intend to appropriate the balance of 
last year, and such other means as may be placed at 
their disposal, without using the subscriptions of the 
present year.” 


Our columns might be advantageously occupied by 
transferring to them the whole of the excellent and 
ably-written “ Report of the Secretary to the Sub- 
scribers.” We must, however, find space for some 
observations on the two prints—both of which will be 
issued to each subscriber of one guinea, of the year 


| 1844, at the time of subscribing : they are entitled— 


“THe Civic Procession By LAND AND WATER,” 


engraved from pictures by David Roberts, R.A., in 
the line manner by Goodall, an engraver who has 
reached the highest professional reputation, and whose 
well-earned fame is established throughout Europe. 
The “‘ civic procession,” our readers need not be told, 
is the Lord Mayor’s Show”—treated, however, with 
poetic feeling; exhibiting St. Paul's, just as “ his 
lordship’s” state carriage is leaving it to pass down 
Ludgate-hill, and again when the state barge arrives 
at Old Westminster. They are thronged with figures. 
These prints are, at the present time, deeply interest- 


| ing; and, hereafter, they will be of rare value as 


records of a ceremony which, we suppose, must, ere 
long, vanish before the “ utilitarian” spirit of the age. 
Not many days ago we saw a copy of the very curious 
series of illustrations of a similar “ progress,” pre- 
served in the archives of the Fishmongers’ Company— 
the only authentic memorial of the pageant in the 
olden time. Its value is now immense to the anti- 
quarian, the historian, and the lover of Art. 





* Our esteemed and excellently-conducted contem- 
porary, the Midland Counties Herald, always foremost 
among provincial journals in judicious advocacy of the 
Arts. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


EXHIBITION—184¢4, 
In our last we printed some remarks introductory to 


oe Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers,’ Taomas 


R.S.A.,A4.R.A. This, although undoubtedly 





Duncan, 

good picture, is not such @ one as to excite any re- 
wvarkable sensation. The likeness is good and the co- 
Jour natural. 


No. 50. ‘ Portrait of Miss Gordon,’ by the same, is 
d picture. 
ao. fon. PCupid, by the same, is a striking and 
lively picture of small size ; the colouring is very pleas- 
ing, yet the general effect savours not a little of the 
mere “ trick” of art. 
No. 8. ‘ Farm near henge = 4 W. sine 
eneral composition an awing 

ele little picture; the cattle are well and ——- 

Painted, and the prevailing colour is good, althoug’ 
there is rather a want of transparency, which conveys 
a heaviness to the general effect. This artist exhibits, 
or rather, to speak more accurately, has within the 
walls several other pictures; but, with the exception 
of the one just mentioned, they are all so placed as to 
be nearly beyond the reach of vision: this is hardly 
fair. His pictures are all small, and, if we may jud 
of the rest by the one within reach, they deserve 
have been more “ generously” dealt with. 

No. 6. ‘Gipsy Girl,’ W. Dyce, is a good and for- 
cible picture, the character and treatment being judi- 
cious, and the style broad and harmonious. 

No. 423. ‘ Take My yoke upon jour &c., by the same, 
is by no means a successful realization of the artist’s 
intention. There is, no doubt, much simplicity in the 
composition, and the drawing is accurate enough; but 
these attributes alone will not furnish a good picture 
on the principles and in the style of the great masters. 
The physical impersonation by a curiously-carved 
stick, borne by a child, of that symbolical yoke, which 
is declared to be easy, is such as almost to provoke a 
smile. 

No. 7. ‘The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ GourLAy 
SreELg, is a picture by no means readily suggestive of 
its subject or name; it is neither less nor more t 
portraits of a very showy young lady, a smartish gen- 
tleman of the olden time (at least so his accoutrements 





imply), and a rather sightly steed. The pictare is well 
painted, and the figures and the horse well drawn, and 
| the whole treatment exhibits care and improvement in 
the artist ; yet its chief value as a work of Art is lost 
from the want of that suggestive character which 
ought to be the main object of any artist who aspires 
to more than mere excellence of manipulation. 

No. 14. ‘Mr. Murray, a8 Dominique the Deserter,’ 
Sir WILLIAM ALLAN, P.R.S.A., R.A. The President 
contributes four pictures this year, no one of which 
will tend greatly to the increase of his fame; this one 
is by far the best : the likeness is admirable, and the ex- 
pression of mixed curiosity and alarm is most happily 

_ a handling is firm and masterly, and the co- 
our rich. 

No. 20. ‘Sir William Wallace, the Defender of Scot- 
land,’ Davip Scorr, R.S.A., is a picture of the sym- 
bolical echool, and is divided imto t ye 
the centre representing Wallace planting the Scottish 
shield as a barrier, and staying the progress of Edward, 
upon the dead body of Cressingham, whom he had de- 
feated, and who was slain at the battle of Stirling; 
the side-pieces represent—Scottish war, the spear,— 
English war, the bow. This is a picture containing 
a bigh moral aim, and possessing much artistic in- 
terest ; the composition is good, and the colouring a 
great improvement upon the artist's general style; still 
the subject is not treated with the fine and elevated 
imaginative — for which Mr. Scott’s pictures are 
in general remarkable: the representation of Wallace 
appears to be altogether a mistake; he is exhibited as a 
burly mass of mere brute force, without any of the 
moral elevation of character which constitutes the 
hero. The side-pieces, representing the modes of war 
in which the rival nations confided, and which consti- 
tuted their strength, are admirably concieved, and 


executed with masterly vigour and ap; ¢ effect. 
aa 38. ‘ Loch Fad, Horatio MaccuLLocn, 
.8.A., is a pleasing, unpretending little picture, full 


of panes, 

.No. 156. ‘Moonlight,’ by the same, is a very fine 
picture, beautifully imbued. with the feeling and the 
repose of moonlight ; the composition, also, is ad- 
Mirable; there is a rich vein of fine poetry in the treat- 
ment, as well asin the conception, of this delightful 
pe pons it is One of the best specimens of the artist, 


- —- anything he has in the present exhibition. 





; h Aud—Sunset,’ by the same, is 
lovely pictare redolent of soem. A. ; the scen ery, 
in itself delightful, is here enhanced in a high degree 
by the _— management of its ities. 

“V0. 227. ‘A Dream of the Highlands,’ also “ 
CULLOcH, is another beauty; i: cio and po 
aa, at giving, in a condensed form, the general fea- 
itecl oe tighland scenery, and in this light claims for 
i ™ a place in the epic rank of landscape. 
R. 0. 44. ‘Fugitives after the Battle of Culloden,’ 
2 oy C. Brown, is a picture of great merit, albeit a 
- € too brown in the general tone ; there is, never- 

No, 3a" The bast at mts Male 

» 282, § of the Clan,’ i 
ae to give visible effect to the y hn Rn 
ich were, in too many instances, rudely harrowed 


ee 


eee 





up in the Highlands of Scotland, the 

of the small’ farme beld by the cansmes, a 
sort of feudal tenure of service, into large 

farms, immense numbers of the tiny farmers afl thet 
families driven to an involuntary emigration. 
The deep pathos of this su has been powerfully 
evolved in the picture now re us. The pain is 
fine, and the general feeling and effect are of a high 


No. 61. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Jonw Watson Gor- 
DON, R.S.A., A.R.A., is out of sight—the finest 
female portrait in the exhibition ; it is a personation of 
nature, but nature —_ from her grosser qualities, 
Na oe The Marpe'at the hre, C 

0. 8 HARLES 
Legs, R.S.A., ia 0 Genutifelip-pelenea and well-ar- 
ranged ease, but by no means sufficiently elevated 
in sentiment to entitle it to hold a place among scrip- 
San, roe of Baan Moonte 

0. ‘own 0 4 
the same is a capital picture. The highly mm a th 
scene afforded by the massive and towering piles of 
building of which it is composed, is depicted with great 
breadth of effect and power of execution; the moon- 

ht effect is true and beautiful. 

0. 325. * Portrait of the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot,’ 
by the same, is a — portrait, and an lent like- 

if we except the fact that the artist has done for 
what no man cen do for himself,—he has 

added very nearly a cubit to his stature ; otherwise the 
picture is excellent, and the head is particularly well 


nted. 

No. 103. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ W. Bonnar, 

+» isa ing, firmly and well-painted head. 

No. 127. ‘ Sir Patrick Hume, of Polwart, in Conceal- 
ment,’ by the same, represents an incident of the times 
when religious persecution was rife in Scotland, the 
event being the visit of Sir Patrick’s daughter to her 
father during his concealment in the family burying- 
vault. In treating this somewhat dangerons su 
the artist has been eminently succeesful ; he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the scene sufficiently appalling 
without being in any degree disgusting ; while his per- 
sonation of the heroic girl, who could, from filial love 
brave even the horrors of the cbarnel-house, is elevated 
and beautiful in the highest degree; to the most exqui- 
site feminine grace and loveliness she adds the firm and 
calm resolve of the high-hearted heroine. Although 
little removed from childhood, these qualities are admi- 
rably delineated in her countenance and general bearing. 

No. 455. ‘Barns composing bis Ballad ‘‘To Mary in 
Heaven,”’’ by the same, is a capital picture, although 
the subject seems hardly suited to an artist’s purpose. 
iration in the 


The of intense and devoted in 
poet’s deportment is admirable ; while | tone 
and colour of the picture is hardly excelled by anything 


in the exhibition. 

No. 120. ‘David and Jonathan,’ WiLL1AM Crasa, 
is a picture of great power, composition, true 
drawing, and delightful colouring; reminding us for- 
cibly of the old masters. 

No. 207. ‘The Sheriff of the Mearns “ sodden and sup- 

in brie,”’ by the same, is a picture of great merit 
n every respect except in its revolting title. There 
is much power and expression in the heads and action 
of the figures, and the whole keeping and general effect 
of the picture are exceedingly good ; in placing it, how- 
aver, the hanging committee have done themselves 
considerable discredit by a it on the floor, while 
the “ line” above it has been to a mere daub. 

No. 161. ‘A Highland F ’ Gores Harvey 
R.S.A., is a picture which depends more upon general 
effect than upon individual beauties. _The painter has 
laboured so to arrange all the accessories as to produce 
an impressive whole, rather than to dazzle by parti- 
cular or isolated efforts. The lowering sky, the distant 
gleam of sunshine, the bleak and desolate heath, with 
the long and desuitory train of mourners, all conspire 
to excite a feeling of solemnity and awe which is still 
farther heightened by the sombre colouring and 
powerful light and shadow of the picture. 

No. 173. ‘Blessing the Scottish Army before the 
Battle of Bannockburn,’ James Drummonp. This 
is a bold subject for a me Ingmty mgannn = yg 
sequently, a highly honourabie one to succeed in, The 
picture many excellent qualities, and shows that 
the artist, by proper study, may rise to a high place in 
his profession. The general intention is excellent, there 
is good grouping and drawing in it, and the colour is 
appropriate; in handling, however, there is rather a 
want of variety, and little indication of a true feeling 
for texture; yet, altogether, it is a highly creditable 

ducti 


ion. 
" No. 209. ‘Ascoy Bay, Bute,’ Monracue Sran- 
LEY, A., is an faces of fine and natural bit of a 
sea-view : the atmospheric effect is larly happy. 
It is the best contribution by the artist this year, and 
one which we lean to believing he has never exceiled. 

No, 240. ‘A Greek Girl preparing for the Toilet,’ 
Anprew Geppes, A.R.A., is an exceedingly sweet 
and unpretending work : the girl is a lovely creature 
and the whole is managed with excellent taste and 
great propriety, yet richness of colour. 

No. 248. ‘ Rural Life,’ ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, is 
a subject which, although simple, is yet treated with 
grea t ene aa judgment. The handling is 
vigorous, mpressiv2. 

0. 295. ‘View on Kinleith-burn,’ W. Mason, is a 
capital and unpretending landscape, full of natore, 
freshly and beautifully painted. re is a truth and 








Bate Seer te soot 
: the co. _- 
st le and still un autem of the 


—the eager interference of the suppliant, 
form an extent of contrast, yet a unity of design, w 
taken together, constitute harmony of the 


: 


hig 
order. In point of colour, this picture safe} 
challenge comparison with any of any school. tt 
is it, forcible, and true. This great work is the 
property of the Royal Scottish A y, and it is a 
they er gett be fe 
No. 342. The ‘ Italian ’ Ropert M‘Inngs, 


is a picture possessing many beauties and great merit 
cone is emer ae —, Its —- = t 
y in the rawing, express n- 
structive livingness of the different pators in 
the tayle of tin patntlons’ tation - a firm decision in 
8 painting, indicating both knowledge 
and power in the artist. The drawbacks will be found 
in a somewhat scattered composition, and a want of 
atmospheric effect. 

No. 356. The ‘ Burgher Guard on the City Wall,’ 
W. B. Scorrt, is an exceedingly fine picture in colour, 
composition, drawing, sentiment, and general effect. 

There are, of course, numerous other works of talent 
on which want of space precludes us from bestowing 
the degree of attention their merits would have 
fully justified. We trust, however, that our indulgent 
readers will give us credit for the wish to do ample jus- 
tice to all, and believe, further, that there is noth 
we more anxiously be hy avoid than fault-finding, 
though it must equally be borne in mind that a mere 
indiscriminate eulogium cannot be construed even into 
the valueless appearance of acompliment. Hoping that 
the recess which must elapse before we have the plea- 
sure of meeting with the exhibitors in the Royal Boot. 
tish —— eg ts mes ~7 advantageous _ 
provements u r prospec a correspond 
one in the public ——— of their labours, we con- 
clude our remarks for the present. 


g 





THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
PICTORIAL ART. 
By J. B. Pyne. 


Part VI.—Tint anv Tons. 


Tue first of these terms admits of an easy defini- 
tion, and is used for that quality which is as easily 

achieved. It very generally results rather from 

failure than intention ; and, when speaking of any 

particular part of a picture, all failures in the en- 

deavour to produce tones degenerate into tints. 

To understand distinctly the different qualities 
of tint and tone, and separate from them the vague 
impression necessarily imbibed from the very loose 
manner in which they are occasionally, if not ge- 
nerally, spoken of and written on, even +4 to the 
present time, it will be useful to probe slightly the 
science of colour itself. 

The chromatic elements are three—yellow, red 
and blue; but the term colour has been extended 
to each of their triple relations in mixture or com- 
bination. 

Thus we now have under the denomination of 
colours three primaries—yellow, red, and blue ; 
three secondaries—orange, green, and purple ; 
each containing two primaries; and three tertiaries 
—citrine, russet, and olive; each containing two 
secondaries. 

Each of these nine is susceptible of an infinite 
number of i between its parent colour 
and white, which gradations are tints. The parent 
colour and white, having claims and characters of 
their own, do not of course fall under the term 
tint, for once admit one term to represent two 
things, and simplicity and distinct meaning end. 

Tint, then, is any unbroken state, of any colour, 

ing between the intensity of its parent colour 
the purity of white. 

The business of the house-painter lies in com- 
pounding tints, and a great part of that of the 
artist in separating them. Thus a house-painter in 
procuring the colour russet, should he not have a 
natural or artificial 
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plication. 
tone, in their character and influence 
the organ of sight and our 
tions, form much a pi ial a 
light and shade, colour and neutrality ; and it fol- 
, also, as a matter of course, that tone cannot 


given to any of the three primitive colours at | 
Hence the very fre- | 


their maximum of intensity. 
quent expression, that a certain colour wants break - 
down—toning down. ; 
secondary colours at their full force are, 
however, susceptible of an approach to tone, from 
the very evident reason that they may be produced 
by an alternation of their two com nts, in lieu 
de perfect mixture, and allow of being somewhat 
augmented by an observance of a decided difference 
bet ween the depth of themselves and their ground. 
If the tertiaries stand low in the scale of force, 
they rise pre-eminently as vehicles of tone; it is 
in them we must only ex 


mileer 
colours 


more intrinsically beautiful in themselves. 


The highest possible amount of tone that may | 
be resliod’ 4 tone, which renders it one of the most dangerous or 


must not only fall upon a mass ofa ter- 
tiary colour, but must be 

complicated means; and the instances may be 
few which not only admit of, but call peremptorily 


for, its introduction. When the opportunity, how- | 


ever, offer, it should never be lost sight of, as 
— > capable of raising the accessory and 
otherwise mean portions of a painting to such a 
pitch of richness and beauty as well-regulated and 
consummate tone. 

It has been said, in the earlier part of this paper, 
that the first approximation to tone occurs in the 


alternation of two colours to produce a third, say | 


ellow and red to produce orange; but, in reality, 
t commences before this, as one colour—say blue 
~at the depth of middle tint, passed transparently 
over a white ground, approaches, in some degree, 
the quality of tone. 
Thus water-colourist, in a blue sky, has 
some advantage over the oil- 


most obvious means, are only to be obtained by 
possibility by the latter, in using a more gross and 
difficult, though more comprehensive material, 
and this with the most subtle finesse and dexterity. 

The mode of producing a blue sky, either in oil 
or water-colour, accompanied with any thing like 
the amount of tone observable in nature, is only 
to be got by an inversion of the means used by 
oo hy it ae _ * be somewhat 

manner,—that of taking one material 
over another, and showing both. 

Nature, to produce a blue sky, drives the accu- 
mulated light of her myriads of worlds over the 
dark profound of infinite space; and the painter 
drives bis ultramarine over a white paper or can- 
vas; that is, nature takes light over dark, and the 
painter dark over light. 

If this first step towards complication produce 
an to tone, there can be no doubt that 


the first instance mentioned is capable of ing 


it out somewhat further, and that its essential de. | 


pendence is upon a well-arranged complication. 

With one colour over white, four points are at- 
tainable in alternation,—the colour, its ground, 
transparency, and opacity ; this is, at once, a gain 
of three points over a solid tint. With two 
colours in the production of a secondary, one 
other point is gained, making four over a tint. 
And with the three primaries, in producing a ter- 
tiary, the utmost number of attainable points may 
be realized ; the three colours, the ground, trans- 
parency and opacity, and harmony, being a gain 
7) os ee of six points to one over a tint. 

As that harmony is incomplete which does not 
possess, in some quantities, modifications of the 
whole , 80 that tone cannot be carried to its 


highest pitch of beauty and completeness which | 


' does not contain the constituents of a fine har- 


arrangement, can no more 
desirable quality of tone in painting than can 
variety of itself—carried to any extent—produce 
beauty. 

Complication, under the influence of order, be- 
comes simplicity, and variety beauty ; 
one 
ugliness. 

yr tone at its maximum depends upon the har- 


mony ; for ——— of itself, without the co- 





t to find this quality in | 
; composed, each of them, of all the pri- | 
they possess facilities denied to those | 
| use and misuse in Pictorial Art. 


obtained by the most | 


pro 


inter, as the beau- | 
ties, in this respect, which fall, as it were, into the | 
hands of the first, from the use of the only and | 


mony of its — so the harmony Fd a picture 
depends upon the juxtaposition—under arrange- 
| ment—of io tenes: and the charge of want of tone 


| 
| 


without it, | 


degenerates into confusion, and the other | a 


' contain somew 


| can never be sustained against a work in which the | 


| both may be realized under strong purpose, and 
clear and intelligent design. 

The question as to whether tone may not be 
over or under done, whether it may not, by injudi- 
cious cultivation, mar some higher pictorial requi- 
| sites, or, taking too exclusive possession of the 

surface of a work, preclude the attainment of that 

firmness and determination in parts, ONLY to be 
given by tints in their most opaque and fresh 


| state, is not a matter to occupy too much attention 
| here, as it will always, like the management of 


other powers, depend entirely upon the sense of 
the proper, and straightforward purpose of every 
individual painter in pursuit of excellencies. The 
intent here is to define it, and the difference exist- 
ing between it and its equally useful companion, 
tint, and assign them bo 
and place amongst the other elements in common 


There is a very distinct character attaches to 


useful powers. As regards the capability of ad- 
vancing or retiring, it would seem to occupy a 
position midway between extreme opacity and 
transparency. 
proaches, as near as may be conceived, the quality 
of ultra-transparency ; and in its most imperfect 
state, or that in which it may be said to have just 


| departed from tint, it remains nearly opaque. 


is circumstance of itself renders it in the 


hands of the consummate painter a power co- 


extensive in utility with any other that may be 
named ; but equal with its utility is its danger in 
the hands of the tyro, as is the case with all 
well-set and sharp-cutting instruments, which re- 
quire not only the nicest adjustment, but to be 
lied with the nicest discrimination. 
one is never dull; tint may be, and is so when 
descending or ascending from a low colour. A 
dull colour in tint becomes lustrous and brilliant 
in a tone, which is capable of imparting to any 
colour—not higher than a secondary, and those 
even below the tertiaries—a meaning, vitality, 
and impression sometimes not to be gained in 


. in their fullest and most transparent 
beauty, could not with propriety find admission 
in a work requiring them. 


been described as appearing to emanate from in- 
ternal light, and which has induced some to 
imagine that it has been produced by the use of 


| some pigment more lustrous than those now in 


use, such as glass, and to produce which so many 


vehicles are now afloat, like so many false lights, | 


to mislead the young and unwary, is the result 
ae a nicely -discriminating use of those means 
which result in tone, and may be achieved by old 


unerring certainty, though not perhaps with 
equal sapidity. as it may be with the more tena- 
cious vehicles offered by the different varnishes. 


their proper character | 


In its most perfect state it ap- | 


As tone in a very high state involves the neces- | 


sity (in most cases) of a surface rather loose than 
compact, it must have induced the belief in some, 
that a loose and broken surface produces it of 
itself; and there are consequently a great many 
painters at work who never leave a garment alone 
until it be shaken to rags; a face until it be 
scratched to death ; or a mountain or a rock until 
it be scribbled into an appearance more allied to 
stable litter than anything else; but unless this 
shaking, scratching, and scribbling be accom- 
panied with an alternation of the necessary colours, 


it may be pushed to any imaginable extent 


without oawroring dulness, or raising a work one 
step towards that richness and lustre which result 
from tone. 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


roduce | We issue with the present number of the Arr. 


Unron one of the prints of a work in course of 
publication by an enterprising publisher of Glas- 
gow.* The designs are executed in lithography ; 
and are produced in a neat, tasteful, and intelligible 
style—sufficiently to serve as models, yet 
small enough to permit the introduction of several 
rom three or four to ten or twelve— 
. Thus, the two before us 
re about a hu subjects, com- 
prising vases, rings, brackets, picture frames, look- 
ing-glass frames, scrolls ingreat variety, arabesques, 
Greek and Etruscan lamps, drinking cups, stands, 
tables, ear-drops, book-covers, &c. And it is no 
doubt intend the series shall comprehend an 
immense collection of objects; every one of which 
shall be suggestive of some improvement in orna- 
mental art—inasmuch as the twelve parts of which 
the work is to consist will be composed of about 
six hundred designs. Indeed, the advertisement 
of the work—which our readers will find occupying 
another column — promises valuable hints to 
‘* jewellers, engravers, plasterers, carvers, founders 
in iron or brass, glass-manufacturers, potters, cabi- 
net-makers, upholsterers, calico, silk, and other 
printers, and carpet-weavers, and generally for all 
persons engaged in the application of design in the 
artsand manufactures.” 

It will be borne in mind that this work professes 
to be nothing more than ‘‘ A SELECTION ;”’ it will 
contain no produce of English inventive faculty— 
at least none of an original character. pily, 
we must accept this fact as a collateral proof that of 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS there are, as yet, none to be 
had. This admission is the more humilia\ing, when 
we know that France is every day producing some 
beautiful and useful addition to the world’s store 
of ornamental wealth, while we continue to rely 
almost exclusively upon what our ancestors did or 
our neighbours are doing. 

Let us trust that this reproach is not to be en- 
dured much longer, but that, at no very distant 

riod, Messrs. Fullarton will have the materials 

y which to form a companion volume where no- 
thing shall be borrowed, as here—unfortunately— 
everything has been. 

Considered as a ‘‘ selection,’’ however, we re- 
joice to welcome so important an accession to the 
ornamental artist. He is here supplied—at com- 
paratively small cost—with judiciously chosen ex- 
amples in the various styles—‘‘ Grecian, , 
Arabesque, Gothic, Elizabethan, Louis Quatorze, 
Renaissance, &c.,’’—carefully copied from ‘‘ the 
works of celebrated authors.”” And, when we call 
to mind the disheartening paucity of his materials, 
we gladly recommend an auxiliary by the aid of 


upon eac 


Ais { 1 | which he may accomplish that on1GINALITY, with- 
the primaries themselves, and without which the | : 


out which he can be but a mere mechanic, or at 
best a slavish imitator. 
The publication is decidedly calculated to become 


| largel : i ieve that as it 
That low or high toned brilliancy which has | ony pepe, we Se sntiy  Uameee 


p 8 it will greatly improve, and, although 
the two first parts are in all respects satisfactory, 
it is unquestionably capable of improvement. We 
trust the liberal and enterprising publishers will 
receive such encouragement as may give to their 
work a still higher character. 

We should assuredly condemn the practice of co- 
pying from other works, ecially those recently 
issued in France, if we could lose sight of the fact 


: - _ that th i i rsons 
_ Richard Wilson's ‘‘ honest linseed”’ with the same | as hase petnte ave odiveenes etme See 


who cannot by possibility obtain access to the costly 
tomes among which the originals are scattered. 
_All circumstances considered, therefore, we cor- 
dially recommend the publication, of which the 
accompanying print is a specimen; hoping that, 
ere long, we shall teach those by whom we have, 
hitherto, been taught; for we cannot doubt that the 
power of producing excellence is with us, although, 
as yet, circumstances have not called it into activity. 
The causes why it has lain dormant, and the rea- 
sons which induce us to believe it will not be s0 
much a me it will be our duty to explain here- 
after. We believe we are even now on the eve of 
a more auspicious day. 





* The Ornamentist; or, Artisan’s Manual in the 
various Branches of Ornamental Art. Parts 1 and 2. 
A. Fullarton and Co., Publishers, Glasgow, Edioburgh, 
and London. It may be right to observe that the work 
is of a larger size than would be supposed by the speci- 
men print, which has been reduced to meet the form of 
our journal, 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT 
THE LOUVRE. 


Tu1s Exhibition opened on the 15th of March. 
The impatient crowd, thronging the doors 
before the hour fixed for the admittance of the 
i dense and compact than we had 
public, was more n 
ever witnessed; nor was the general anxiety des- 
tined to be disappointed, for the first aspect of the 
present Exhibition is far more satisfactory than that 
of the three or four preceding years. Although 
there are no very striking to mnee of any large size, 
we did not observe any of those offensive produc- 
tions which too often find their way into almost 
every modern exhibition ; yet the number of pic- 
tures sent, compared with that of last year, bears 
an increase of between eight and nine hundred. 

The leaders of the modern French school have 
not sent any of their works, with one exception— 
that of Horace Vernet; but Ary Scheffer, Dela- 
roche, Ingres, Delacroix, Roqueplan, and several 
popular favourites, have deferred to another year 
exhibiting their productions: although it is not, 
as we suppose, for want of having been at work 
during last year, for, to mention one case, we saw 
some months ago, in Ary Scheffer’s studio, a mag- 
nificent picture, the subject of which is taken from 
Goethe, and we looked for that picture at the 
Louvre in vain. 1 

Horace Vernet has sent an excellent portrait 
(whole length) of the High Chancellor of France, 
Baron Pasquier, in his official costume; this por- 
trait shows the admirable variety of H. Vernet’s 
talent. There are also two small pictures by the 
same artist, representing a scene in the desert of 
Africa, and a scene in Russia, both exqusitely 
finished. 

Auguste Couder: An immense picture, forty 
feet broad, representing the ‘ Fédération of the Na- 
tional Guards and the Army in the Champ de Mai’ 
(1790). 

Philippe Lariviere: ‘The Battle of Ascalon,’ a 
large picture full of vigour and well drawn. 

osse: ‘ Louis XI. kneeling before a Statue of 
St. Francis de Paule,’ well painted and composed, 
but some parts not in keeping with the rest. 

Winterhalter: A portrait of his Royal Highness 
the Duke de Nemours, fully equal to his produc- 
tions of the last years. 

Alfred de Dreux: An equestrian portrait of the 
late Duke of Orleans, very well executed, and a 
perfect resemblance of the unfortunate duke. 

T. Gudin: A view of Constantinople and five 
other pictures, all treated with his usual power 
and facility, full of warmth, vigour, and truth. 

L. Gallait: Portrait of a gentleman, a beautiful 
production of a young painter. Two pictures by 
the same artist attract a great deal of. attention ; 
they reflect the highest credit upon the modern 
Flemish school. M. Guallait is a Belgian by birth. 

Eugéne Thuilliez: A scene in ‘Norteandy, a 
beautiful bit of colour. 

apety: ‘The Temptation of St. Hilarion,’ a 
small picture, but full of interest and beautiful de- 
tails; the female figure is admirably drawn and 


painted. 
Biard: ‘Louis Philippe making his sudden 
Appearance among the National Guard in the 


memorable Evening of the 5th of June, 1832.’ 
The effect is true and the general tone harmonious ; 
the only defective point is the comparative failure 
of the principal figure, that of the King, which is 
far from being equal to the rest. There are also 
several caricatures by the same author. This 
kind of subject has of late years been much in 
vogue ; but in our opinion it has decidedly nothing 
to rw —_ Art. 

legler : * Night shedding her pearly Dews upon 
the Flowers.’ The female ieee b ‘yell dean, 
but it wants animation, and appears as if painted 
from marble. The landscape is crude and dry. 

H. Sébron: ‘Westminster Abbey visited by 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and suite.’ A large 
picture, well painted and full of light and effect. 

Eugéne Isabey : ‘The Meeting of her Maj 
Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe on board the 
Royal Yacht.’ Very brilliant and effective ; the 
figures, although of very diminutive proportion, are 
nicely painted and well grouped. 

In the lower galleries, allotted to the works of 
sculpture, we noticed a beautiful marble statue of 
the late Duke of Orleans by Jaley. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


ExuisitTion, 1844. 


Tux twenty-first annual Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists was opened to the public on Mon- 
day the 25thof March. The iety is now “ or 
AGE ;’’ and we are rejoiced to perceive indications 
of a resolve to act yx the principle of “‘ the 
great Disciple’’—the Saint who was himself a 
painter— 

* When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood 
asa child, I thought asa child; but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things.” 

The present Exhibition is, taken altogether, the 
most satisfactory one we have ever visited within 
the walls of the Gallery in Suffolk-street ; it is far 
more “‘even’”’ than usual in its character; the 
members are many of them greatly improved ; and 
there is much less evidence we have noticed, 
heretofore, of injustice or want of generosity to- 
wards artists who are not members. To be sure 
their contributions are not numerous ; but the few 
that have been sent are fairly placed. The Exhibi- 
tion contains no very startling work—nothing that 
will be the ‘‘ observed of all observers ;’’ but for 
this we are more than compensated by the general 
merit of the collection as a whole. Those who 
seek for blots will, undoubtedly, find many; if 
they gaze only upon the rank just above “ the 
line,”” where have been hung the productions of 
inferior members, or look only upon “the por- 
traits,’’ will leave the rooms with a belief in the 
utter unworthiness of the Society; but, on the 
other hand, those who desire to judge fairly, if not 
generously, will find wherewith to be content. 

The number of works this year exhibited is 774; 
of which 28 are in sculpture—the contributions 
chiefly of W. C. MarsHatt and R. C, Lucas, 
sculptors of high and acknowledged ability. There 
are also four models in clay by B. SANGIOVANNI, 
of very t merit indeed : one is of ‘ Greeks of 
Albania,’ a most beautiful production; the other 
three are of dogs, so accurately copied as to be 
absolutely perfect transcripts of nature.* 

At so late a period of the month, when our 
arrangements for publication are nearly completed, 
it is impossible for us to criticise the contents of 
the Exhibition at much length. We must content 
ourselves, indeed, with noticing only the leading 
works, and these briefly. 

No. 15. ...J.Hotianp. This picture looks 
like a veritable view, but the artist has not digni- 
fied his picture withatitle. We are to under- 
stand, from an accompanying stanza from ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’’ that it is Lake Leman, looking from the 
shore, of which we have before us its utmost ex- 
panse, closed in by distant mountains. The re- 
pose of the scene is admirably supported, but the 





colour is everywhere too flat. 
No. 16. ‘ Rizpah, protecting the dead bodies of 
the Sons of Saul,’ ¢. H. Lear. This artist has 


so far dared to think for himself as to take a scrip- 
tural subject not upon the common stock list. 
The conception of the subject is certainly power- 
ful; there are faults of execution, but so happy 
are we to meet with independence of selection, that 
we merge all minor considerations in lauding that 
spirit of research which does honour to the painter, 
and assists to relieve the public eye of sickening 
monotony. 

No. 27. ‘The Revoke,’ T. Crater. A pithy 
essay upon whist, dated back the ow tye of 
a century: the revoke is fiercely defen by a 
withered and yellow maiden of sixty, and as reso- 
lutely maintained by her younger opponent. The 
picture is a pungent satire sustained in its gravity 
undiminished by any tendency to farce. The pic- 
tures of this artist are this year of even higher 
merit than usual. In No. 151, ‘ Popping the Ques- 
tion,’ there are passages too neantiy resembling 


* We have more than once had occasion to direct 
attention to the studio of this artist, in Nassau-street, 
and we believe not altogether without effect. We rejoice 
to find that exam of his genius have been placed 
where they can seen and appreciated. He is an 
Italian gentleman, who has been compelled by circum- 
stances to adopt as “a business” the occupation which 
he long followed as anaccomplishment. Unfortunately 
for his success, the distinction will not be at once per- 
ceived between a work moulded by the hands—requiring 
mind, care, and time—and a mere plaster cast of a 
similar object. The difference in price between the 
two is consequently so great as at first to startle an 
admirer. The one, however, is to the precisely 
as a painting by a master haod is to a base copy. 








of summer, broken into masses which 
alternately relieve each other. It is a masterly 
work—the best work of the artist. 

No. 45. ‘The Cadgers,’ J. Zerrrer. Tinkers, 
or what you will, as dwellers by the wayside under 
the cold blessing of the open sky. This artist 
excels in portraiture of eminent vagabondism. 

Ra. 46, ‘ ee pool vai oe. 
glers’’ are retailers o » grouped, m 
circumstanced in a manner which must be familiar 
to every one who may have seen only a few of the 
productions of this artist. We are glad to perceive, 
in another place, something of a cooler, greener cha- 
racter than these red brown groups of ‘‘ hig- 
glers,’’ which have now become something worse 
than even painting by heart. 

No. 51. ‘ Furze-cutter,’ S. R. Percy. A pic- 
ture worthy of a better place than the dishonour- 
able elevation to which it has been raised—may we 
not say by its own merits? It is a wooded land- 
scape made out (as appears from the distance at 


which we see it) with much a 

No. 60. ‘In the Basse Ville, Calais,’ J. B. 
Pyne. A sketch from the bank of a water-cut 
running through that part of the town, in which 
great interest is given to the components in their 
respective my ons ~. value a 
upon very ordinary objects by judicious treatment. 

No. 61. ‘ The Mother,’ A. J. Wootmer. A 
small and sketchy, but highly effective picture, 
with less of the mannerism which on 
impairs the works of this painter, who ly ex- 
hibits more of genius than of judgment. 

No. 62. ‘Ducks,’ J. F. Heraninc. We must 
say of this picture, that the artist has succeeded 

irably in forcing his poultry upon the ore, by 
an arrangement which has A the birds the ut- 
most importance they could enjoy in a picture. 
They are feathery, substantial, and life-like; and 
we cannot speak more highly of the effect of the 
painter than by saying they are noisy ane neem 

No. 70. ‘ Cupid pretending to be Ill.’ J. P. 
Davis. A well-painted and ingeniously-conceived 
picture; fall of point and character ; and a clever 
introduction of quaint humour. 

No. 75. ‘On the Coast of Forfarshire, near 
Auchmithie,’ J. Witson. One of those descrip- 
tive marine subjects in which this painter so much 
excels. We have a view of a coast alternately 
rocky and sandy, towards which a black squall is 
coming off the sea; one or two vessels are dimly 
seen beating off in the sable cloud that has settled on 
the ocean, while all the qubean waa for 
the shore. Notwithstanding the looseness of this 
artist’s manner, there is about his picture a sort of 
** list ye landsmen ”’-character which cannot fail to 
attract admiration. It is a master’s work. 

No. 76. ‘ Bidstone Quarries, Cheshire,’ J. W. 
Auten. In character very like nature, but we 
doubt whether the back of rock which forms the 
principal object be as red as we find it here. 

No. 78. ‘ Rustic Civility,’ H. J. Bopptneron. 
A green lane overshaded with trees, painted with 
constant reference to nature—that is to say, in 
those nearest the spectator: for in the distant 
masses of foliage there is no of care; in- 
deed it would seem that the near trees have been 
carefully studied, and the distance left to chance. 

No. 79. ‘ Upnor Castle, on wana my =f J. B. 
Pyng. The charm of this picture is water 
and the misty distance, both of which are painted 
with the happiest results. In the foreground is a 
mass of stubborn objects, which have 
been made by the nicest skill to contribute to the 
effect of the peg 

No. . ekaneal ek eee J. > 
LEY. o merit ; with a group 
of a in the foregroud, skilfully and very 

y introduced 


0. 85. * Waiting for the Ferry,’ H. Lancas- 
Ter. An excellent landscape, mueh 
power and considerable taste. 
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No. 86. ‘The Ruined Castle—Evening,’ A. 
Mowracus. This picture exhibits power 
but we would earnestly caution the 


artist against imitation. We know precisely what | 
the manner in which the trees are | 
"he are not after nature, as is suffi- | 


is intended 
drawn ; but t 
ciently evident from their construction. — 

No. 97. ‘ Portrait of the late Mrs. Fairlie,’ H. 
Hawt. Altogether most gracefully treated—in 
the ex ion there is much feminine sweetness, 
and infinite purity in the unaffected colour. 

No. 102. ‘ Hydrobibists,’ J. F. Henarine. 


The antipathetic mixture of Greek and Latin in | 


this title is too profound for us: the picture is 
worthy of a better, being com a 
mirably-painted horses, which have come to drink 
at a shallow brook. These are portraits of horses, 
felicitously treated as a picture, great attention 
having been given to the landscape part of the 
composition. 

No. 103. ‘ Near Barton, Yorkshire,’ J. Peev. 
A small unpretending work, giving promise of 
much higher achievements. 

No. 114. ‘ Brockley,’ C. Jost. A portrait of a 
horse, painted with remarkably high finish, yet 
with exceeding accuracy. An episode introduces 
a goat and a dog: both are treated with marvel- 
lous care. No. 218, ‘Boy and Mare,’ by this 
artist, is also a work of great merit. 

No. 117. ‘The Sons of Jacob bringing the 
blood-stained Garment of Joseph to their Father,’ 
F. Y. Huristone. A large picture composed of 
life-sized half-lengths. It is distinctly a better 
work than many of the larger productions exhi- 
hited of late by this artist, with respect to the 
sudden change observable in whose style of subject 
and composition we cannot express ourselves by 
any means favourably. He has here, in legal 
phrase, ‘‘ made out his case.”’ 

No. 119. ‘Scene near Naples,’ H. Jounston. 
A small picture, crude in management, but with 
some pretensions to brilliancy. The spirit of the 
— is the eternal dolce far niente, which ex- 

even to the idle atmosphere of Naples. 

No. 125. ‘ Passage-boat on the Danube—Hun- 

ian,’ J. Zeirren. The unwieldy and deeply- 

2 boat is the principal object in the composi- 
tion, the life of which consists of the picturesque 
and party-coloured voyagers. The subject is 
most ably dealt with, and we have to remark of 
the figures of this artist that he gives them all an 
aspect so singularly wild that they are persons 
whose society we should by no means covet. This 
is among the best productions we have of late seen 
by the same good hand. 
. ‘ Salanche, on the River Arve, Savoy,’ 
Ricuarpson, jun. An excellent and 
effective landscape ; good in composition, or 
rather in selection; and executed with the skill of a 
master 


No. 136. ‘ An English Landscape,’ A. Monra- 
oun.’ This artist does not succeed so well with 
large compositions as with smaller ones. The 
present picture has evidently been painted under 
considerable embarrassment. It is unfortunately 
spotted with shadows which do not graduate with 
distance, but fall hard upon the foreground, and 
not less so in remoter parts. 

No. 166. ‘ The City of Durham, with the Castle 
and Towers of the Cathedral,’ T. M. Ricaanp- 
son, sen. A most perfect representation of the 

» being the often-painted view from below 
Framwell-gate Bridge. The work has been treated 
im a masterly manner, and sustains the established 

utation of the painter. 

o. 18). ‘ h-mam-bo,’ by the same ex- 
cellent painter, is an effective and impressive 
example of Highland scenery. 

— 167. p ... Castle 2 pe meg A. J. 

OOLMER. picture exhibits t power of 
conception ; but the idea is carried out vith ex- 
travagance and affectation; and we cannot hel 
saying, in imitation of a mannerism too marted 
to be mistaken. We see sufficiently in the tone of 
the composition that there prevails— 

“* A listless climate made where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, ne carede’en for play ;”” 


but the artist has been too mach busied with tinsel 
effect to bestow sufficient care upon that necessary 
distinct accentuation which identifies the spirit of 
‘the painter with that of the writer. One or two 
passages which immediately present themselves re- 


mind us most forcibly of « very celebrated pro- 


-_-—— 


of three ad- | 


| duction of Hogarth : these listless bodies look as if | 
| overcome by something more effectivel 


pros- 
trating than mere indolenee. We could we 
ace) offer many reasonable objections to some of 
the details. 'What we would mainly observe, how- 
ever, is, that the artist is sufficiently well endowed 
to lay aside imitation, and to seek in character 
that for which he now relies so much upon colour. 
No. 112. ‘An Old Tar doing Penance for his 
Devotion to Jolly Bacchus,’ H. J. Pippinc. We 
see here, assembled under the colonnade at Green- 
wich Hospital, a group of old sailors whom we may 
presume to be all portraits, so like are they the old 
men-of-war’s men we see sunning themselves on 
benches at the various doors of their splendid 
home. There is nothing of ony in any face 
present; we must explain this by saying that 
offenders under the ban of inebriety wear a yellow 
coat with red sleeves. The ‘‘heroes’’ are admirably 
characteristic. To the group are added two female 
figures which had better been omitted. 
No. 185. ‘Solitude,’ W. Snaver. This is | 
unquestionably the best picture we have of late 
ears seen by this artist. There is no reason why 





it should be called ‘‘ Solitude,’’ being a bushy rock | 
in a winding stream, where some cows have come 
| 
} 


to drink. 
No. 186. ‘She gave me a blink of her bonny 


black ee,’ J. P. Paituip. A rustic female figure, 


| drawn with much decision, and circumstanced in 


a manner to give great force to the figure, which is 
one of the best in the Exhibition. 

No. 188. ‘An English Pastoral,’ J. Witson, 
jun. The largest work lately exhibited by this 
artist, and composed of materials always attractive 
—a group of trees in the foreground, before which 
are some cows, with other circumstances appro- 
priately disposed. 

No. 202. ‘ Fishing-boats going into Burlington 
Quay,’ A. Cunt. This artist exhibits this year 
works of a character differing from the brilliant | 
little coast scenes, for which he was, a year or two 
back, distinguished. These were beautiful effects | 
not overdone with circumstance. In allusion to 
his present pictures we must reverse the observa- 
tion: they are overdone with objects and wanting | 
in effect. There appears to be a stiff breeze blow- 
ing off the sea, but the water is comparatively 
placid ; let us also observe that in whipping it up 
into the little fretting excitement that does prevail 
all transparency has been lost, nevertheless the | 
work possesses very high merit. 

No. 210. ‘ Love’s Trials,’ E. Prentis. A 
touching story, told in six compartments: begin- | 
ning with the misery incident upon the lover's 
having ‘‘ listed,’’ and ending with the return to 
love and glory. It is a capital work; but less 
original in character and treatment than former | 
pictures by this excellent artist. 

No. 223. ‘An Antwerp Fruit Girl,’ G. Sre- 

vens. A work of very great labour, as presenting 
an abundance of various kinds of fruit, painted | 
with infinite patience and skill in close imitation of 
nature. The freshness of the fruit is perfectly ex- 
pressed, and the whole of the models have been 
most carefully selected. 
_ No. 230. ‘ East Cliff, Hastings—Hazy Morn- 
ing,’ A. Cunt. Extremely simple in composi- 
tion, the value lying in the effect, which is very 
like nature. 

No. 231. ‘The Church of St. Maclou, Rouen,’ 
E. Hassett. An excellent work—one of the 
best of its class. 

No. 235. ‘The Stream of Pleasure,’ J. Ten- 
NANT. Among other changes to be regretted is 
the transition in the style of this artist from sub- 
stantive sweetness and beauty to imaginative feeble- 
ness. We find, in bad taste, some lines appended | 
to the title, froma ‘‘ MS. Poem.” The compo- 
sition is one of those extravanganze in Art by which 
we are occasionally startled into question of the 
possibility of the coincidences. The artist is fond | 
of colour, but he has hitherto adopted it in defer. | 
ence to Nature ; now he uses it in defiance of her. 
It was impossible, however, for a painter so excellent 
~ i all his high qualities of mind and 

, ere are passages in this pic - 
gether worthy of him. 1 


SOUTH-EAST ROOM. 
No. 258. ‘Interior of a Cowhouse,’ J. F. Her- 


RING. is precisely what it profe to be 
and painted with eare which hes been productive of 








| ble, the artist has fallen into error. ‘ 
| stance of the picture is, in fact, the mountain 


| at hal 


| the picture which must be universally 
| and the anecdote is most spiritedly told. It is, 


the happiest results—a veritable cow-house, evi- 
dently studied from an actual locality. The cows 
are round and substantial, and in the foreground 
there are some fowls drawn with the nicest skill. 

No. 264. ‘Scheveling, on the Coast of Holland,’ 
J. Witson. A favourite resort of English coast. 
scene painters. There is more light in this work 
than in any we have seen by this artist, who 
by nature and habit, to be the very stormy 
of the Art. There is a filmy haze floating in the 
air, and the water is shallow, clear, and closed in 
by a low shore. The materials are sufficiently 
meagre, and in less skilful hands would have been 
altogether impracticable. 

No. 267. ‘The Forsaken,’ C. Dukes. A girl 
is here seated, grieving over the contents of a letter 
which she holds in her hand. The figure is a suc- 
cessful study, and the accessaries worked up to a 
high finish, and in a tone diminishing the a 
ance of the principal object. The picture is, . 
ever, on the whole, of considerable merit. 

No. 270. ‘ Scarborough, from the South Sands,’ 
J. B. Pyne. In sweetness and brilliancy this 

icture has never been excelled by any of its class, 

he light of the declining sun falls with the utmost 
softness and harmony on the high back of land 
which overhangs the town. The sand and tranquil 
sea are painted with fine feeling and nee 
This, in short, is the most charming production 
in its way we have seen by this distinguished 


painter. 

No. 301. This little picture is called ‘ The 
Pediar,’ and said to be by T. Cuarer, but we 
presume by some error in the printing of the ca- 
talogue. The subject is a negro in the desert, 
armed with a buckler and one or two lances. The 
figure is characteristic, and stands well out on the 
canvas. 

No. 318. ‘ Scene from Byron’s ‘* Manfred,”’’ A. 
J. Wootmer. It is that in which is described 
the appearance of the witch of the Alps amid the 
prismatic rays of the torrent; but we 
that, in rendering the figure so definite _ palpe- 

e sub- 


gorge, which the artist has succeeded in investing 


| with a high degree of mysticism : the supernatural 


being, therefore, the aim—everything is made su- 

pernatural—rocks, trees —the entire aspect, in 
short, of the eomposition. 

No. 330. ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ A. Ermore. A 

small picture presenting two Italian lovers, drawn 

Piength! The suitor looks much concerned, 

and the girl throws back her head in resolute 


| dudgeon, at the same time about to draw from her 


bosom his miniature, no longer worthy of a place 


there. There are a freshness and a firmness about 


admired, 


indeed, a very beautiful little picture. 

No. 340. ‘ Highland Harvest Time,’ A. Mon- 
TaGur. According to this picture, the harvest 
time in the Highlands is merely the gathering in 
of the heather; and so strangers would be led 
suppose. The picture, however, is well painted, 
and without affectation. 


SOUTH-WEST ROOM. 


No. 382. ‘ Horses Going to the Fair,” R. B. 
Davis. Inorderto show such a string of horses as 
we often see going to market, the artist has chosen 
a method of exhibiting them which has a singular 
effect. They are represented turning an ang 
the road, which winds up an acclivity. The pur- 
poses of the artist are sufficiently plain. 

No. 395. ‘ The Treacle Riot,’ W.Krop. Agirl 
holds a pot of treacle, while a boy blinds her 
one hand and dips a finger of the other into the 
pot. The taste for this class of subject is happily 
diminishing. 

No. 400. ‘ Recollections of the Floating Harbour 
at Bristol,’ J.B. Pyne. A small picture, but one 
of the most luminous we have ever seen. It 
shows the course of a river, whereon is gliding ® 
boat apparently heavily laden, which, contrasting 
substantially with the “ saffron light” of the de- 
clining sun, clears up the whole into a scene 0 
the utmost natural brilliancy. To this, No. 39%, 
‘ Evening,’ forms an chnintio pendant, altho 
somewhat different in the character of its com- 
position. 

No. 427. ‘The Orphan,’ C. Baxter. A small | 
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‘fe_sized head and bust of a child, in whose fea- | 
a written with pathetic eloquence the melan- 
choly story of her bereavements. It is extremely 
difficult to deal with such a subject successfully, but 
the artist has acquitted himself in a manner to 
produce a work of the most touching sentiment. 

No. 458. ‘Maggie Lauder,’ A. Jounston. 
This picture has been in the hands of the engraver, 
but we are not aware that it has been before ex- 
hibited. It exhibits the piper “ blawin up his 
chanter,” and Maggie dancing—not either to the 
piper or herself, but to the spectator ; and 
this is the great error of the picture. fi 
of the piper is admirable, and bears out precisely 
the spirit of the song; but Maggie is by no means 
the person to proffer the pithy reply she made when 
he “ spier’d her what they ca’d her.”’ 

No. 459. ‘The Settlement of the Corn Laws,’ 
H.J. Prppine. A group of operative agricul- 
turists fiercely debating the question in a country 
tavern. There is much earnestness thrown into 
many of the impersonations, but the colour of the 
whole is extremely muddy. 

No. 465. ‘ Welsh Scenery—The Accident,’ H. 
M. Antuony. Although this picture is extremely 
well painted, there is nothing in it of the character 
of ‘Welsh scenery:” it is a view of a coun 
perfectly flat, and ‘* the accident” has hap 
to a waggon, the only prominent object in the 
picture. 


No. 469. ‘Imogene entering the Cave,’ C. 
Duxes. The subject is treated with much pro- 
bability and a oak natural effect. 


No. 479. ‘ Lee Shore,’ H. Lancaster. The 
work is executed in a solid and substantial manner ; 
but it is by no means “ a lee shore,’’ for the wind 
is blowing off the land, if we are to be guided by 
the vanes of the boats. 

No. 491. ‘Corydon,’ T. Mocrorp. A well- 
painted study of a boy-model, but with no reference 
whatever to Corydon. 

No. 496. ‘ Anne Page and Slender,’ C. Dukes. 
There is much good work in the picture, but Slen- 
der is an unquestionable failure ; he is, moreover, 
very imperfectly drawn. 

No. 503. ‘ Lunch—the First of September,’ R. 
Husxinson. A sportsman, who has apparently 
fallen asleep, overcome by fatigue and the heat of 
the day. e incident is ably described. 

No. 532. ‘ Landscape—Guston, Kent,’ J. Peer. 
There is in this production much truth and force 
of that kind which nature alone can supply. It 
has been carefully studied, and with the best 
results. 

No. 544. ‘ Piazza Signori, Verona,’ J. HOLLAND. 
Powerfully painted, and so unaffectedly that we 
a readily conceive a just representation of the 

ace. 


No. 583. ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ A. 
Jounston. This is a sketch in the usually 
finished manner of this artist. In its extreme 
earnestness and impressive simplicity it approaches 
the spirit in which the poem is written. It looks 
as if it had been painted some time, and has the 
appearance of being for a larger picture. 

No. 604. ‘A Summer’s Day—Banks of the 
Thames,’ H. M. AnTHoNy. picture of high 
merit, executed with much originality and decision 
of manner. The materials are extremely simple— 
4 group of tall trees occupy nearly the entire can- 
vas; but the artist has closely studied nature ; 
hence the pleasing effect of his picture. 

In the Warer-Co.our Room there are several 
excellent examples. The limited we are 
enabled to devote to the Socrery is, however, ex- 
hausted. Over the chimneypiece in this room is a 





drawing of fruit, by V. BarTHOLOMEW, a most 
wonderfully accurate copy of realities; and near it 
18 a miniature of the painter by his accomplished 
wife. eo! the landscapes is one of ‘Port | 
Hoogan, North Wales,’ by W. Evans, treeted in | 
4 manner remarkably free and effective. 


We regret to perceive, on agai i 

, On again glancing over 
the catalogue, how many excellent ‘cocks ~ have 
left unnoticed. They are y sufficient in 
number and importance, however, to justify a re- 
turn to the subject. We repeat our conviction 
that the Exhibition of the Society of British Artists 
‘8 more than usually satisfactory. 


_—--— 





VARIETIES. 


Tue Roya ACADEMY.—The “ Hangers” this 
year are, we understand, Messrs. Leslie and Stan- 
field, and Sir William Ross; three gentlemen 
who are highly respected and personally esteemed 
by their professional brethren, the younger men 
especially, and in whom the utmost confidence 
will be placed. Artists will bear in mind that 
the duys for sending in their works are the 8th 
and 9th of April. It is especially necessary that 
we should give this announcement, for the Se- 
cretary has not been generous enough to send us 
the advertisement to that effect, which he has sent 
elsewhere, —(to us it was “ refused”), —know- 
ing no doubt that the fact was too important to 
our readers not to receive publicity gratis; and 
that, consequently, a draught of seven shillings 
upon the exhausted exchequer of the Royal 
Academy was needless. His object has been an- 
swered. We not only publish the substanee, but, 
elsewhere, a literal copy of the advertisement— 
extracted word for word from the columns of a 
contemporary—who seldom says aught that is 
not evil of the Royal Academy and its members. 

Tue Britisu InstrtuTion.—Our observa- 
tions, last month, have attracted attention in 
quarters from whence only a remedy of existing 
evils can be derived ; and we feel ourselves, even 
now, justified in stating that artists will not be 
again injured and insulted, as they have been, in 
the name, and apparently by the sanction, of 
noblemen and gentlemen, against whom it would 
be impossible even to insinuate any charge but 
that of neglect. We cannot, at the present mo- 
ment, do more than intimate that proceedings 
are in progress to supply sufficient s for the 
just and proper exhibition of all works of merit 
that may be sent to the Institution. We hope, 
ere long, to be enabled to announce the appoint- 
ment of “a Curator” in every way qualified to 
discharge the duties of so important an office— 
one who, although an accomplished artist, has 
rarely been an exhibitor; who is not only a sound 
critic, but whose just character no one will im- 
pugn: one, moreover, who will acknowledge and 
feel his responsibility not alone to the Directors, 
but to the artists and the public. 

Royat Institute OF BRITIsH ARCHI- 
TEOTS.—The decision of the Council with re- 
gard to the designs sent in competition for the 
Soane (silver) medallion of the Institute has 
been confirmed. It announced that the bestowal 


of the premium was not recommended in conse- | 


quence of the want of attention on the part of 
the several artists to the pr me of the In- 
stitute. Satisfactory as were the drawings, this 
adoption of the report deserves approbation, as 
showing the intention of the Society to act with 
good faith, and as setting an example to other 
bodies, whose rewards in some instances have 
been obtained with too great facility. 

Carton CLuB.—The Carlton Club have re- 
solved to invite a competition of architects by 
offering premiums of £200 for the best and £100 
for the second best plan for the intended club- 
house in Pall-mall. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FuNnpD.—-The annual 
meeting has been held to receive the report and 
appoint the officers. The report stated that the 
Institution still continued to receive the support 
of the Queen, and announced a liberal contribu- 
tion from the Directors of the British Institution, 
in addition to former liberal contributions. The 
number of widows receiving the relief of the 
rong | up to 1844 was thirty-four, and the num- 
ber of orphans twenty-four. The gratuities 
given to the former amount to £20 per annum, 
and to the latter £5 per annum; proper repre- 
sentations from members as to their worthiness 
of receiving the same being the criterion by 
which they are judged. The account of income 
and expenditure for the past year was then read. 
The income had been £1518 3s. 1d., in which 
was included £93 5s. annual subseriptions, 
£621 14s. donations, and £561 13s. 4d. divi- 








Three per Cent. Reduced 
Stock. The disbursements had been nearly 
£1409, leaving a balance in the hands of the 
treasurer of £109 17s. Od. 
widows in the 
£620 7s. 8d., and to orphans £128 6s. 
committee and the other officers of the Society 
were re-elected. 

THe Artists’ GENERAL BBNBYOLERT 
Funp.—The annual dinner, on the 80th of 
March, was held too late in the month for us to 
be enabled to do more than refer to it. 

THe Late Mr. G. M. Kamp.—It is our 
painful duty to announce the death of this dis- 
tinguished architect, under peculiarly melan- 
choly circumstances. The sad event is thus 
recorded in an Edinburgh newspaper :—‘ Yea- 
terday forenoon, the 18th of March, the body 
of Mr. Kemp, architect for the Scott monument, 
who had been missing for some days previously, 
was found in the canal. It appears that Mr. 
Kemp, about eight o’clock in the evening of 
Wednesday the 6th March, for the purpose of 
making inquiries about some peculiar stones ex- 
pected from the quarry, had called at the office 
of Mr. Lind, the contractor for the monument ; 
after which, it is conjectured, he had taken the 
road along the canal bank on his way home to 
Morningside. At a very dangerous point, near 
Lochrin Distillery, the deceased had, owing to 
the darkness of the night, and the dangerous 
nature of the spot in question, unfortunately 
met his death.” On the 22nd his remains were 
followed to the grave by above 400 mourners. 
We hope to obtain some particulars of his life 
for our next publication. 

WINTERHALTER’S PORTRAITS OF THE 
QUEEN AND Princg.—We some time ago 
referred to difficulties in the way of engraving 
these portraits. It is our duty to state that 
have been removed; and that MM. Louis 
Foster are now occupied in producing them. 
Although we cannot concede the principle that, 
while we have many admirable line-engravers, 
little employed, it was either » wise, or 
just to consign them to the care of French | 
artists, there can be no doubt that we shall ob- 
tain two exquisitely-engraved works from the 
burin of two of the most accomplished artists of 
the Continent. That Mr. Puckle, the publisher, 
will find them “answer” his purpose there can 
be as little question, 

Tue Suppiy or Lime to artists intending to 
prepare frescoes for the Exhibition, in June, 
under the auspices of the Royal Commission, has 
been increased from six pounds to sixty pounds 
which may be procured inthe manner edverted 
to in our last number, It may be well to ob- 
serve that, although in the advertisement issued 
by the Royal Commission, dated July 28, 1843, 
artists are “ ed” to signify, on or before 
the 15th of March, 1844, their intention to contri- 
bute, they are not “ required” todo so. That 
day is now past; but artists will not, therefore, 
be excluded from competition if they have for- 
gotten or neglected to do that which it would 
have been better to have done. 

PanoramMa oF Hone-Kono.—Mr. Burford 
has opened one of the most interesting panoramas 
he has ever exhibited. At the present time it 
cannot fail to be highly attractive. Our invitation 
to examine it was too late to be available for this 
month. 

Mrs. Parkes, of Golden-square, has issued 
pectus of a plan for disposing of the stock 
pictures, prints, &c., being the collection of 
the late Mr. Bowyer. She has given to it the 
somewhat impracticable name of the “ Hepta- 
phremion;” meaning, thereby, that every 
“ seventh” ticket will tarn out a prize. The 
mode of distribution in some respects resembles 
that of the Art-Union. The nature of 


and valuable prints. The 
is clear, fair, and open—and that is as much 
we, at present, venture to say upon the subject. 


dends on £19, 
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Tax Governesses’ IxstrTUTION. — We 
direst attention to a long advertisement which 
in our pages to-day, giving the details 

one of the most valuable and necessary chari- 


feeling is just, natural, and true ; and as a publi- / 


‘cation in ordinary course, it would assuredly | 
do.”’ As the production of a finely-constructed | 
| mind, matured by a sound knowledge of Art, it is 


ties that has ever been introduced into the Me- | 
t lis. The advertisement (which, we trust, | 
will be attentively perused by all our readers,) s0 | 


fully describes the plan, that this month we do 
no more than refer to it—postponing our review 
of the subject to our next. 

Tux tate Mr. Loupox.—The subscription 
for purchasing copies of the works of this emi- 
nent gentleman progresses “famously.” It has 
not, however, yet reached a point at which the 


advantage to his widow and child will commence, | 


the huge debt to the printer not having been yet 
fully “ paid off.” 

“Barnostat Hatis.”—We take the liberty 
of stating to some of our provincial artist friends 
that they would confer a weighty obligation on 
8. C. Hall, F.S.A., the editor of this work, by 
directing his attention to some of the provincial 
mansions or picturesque edifices that may exist 
in their several localities. 

Hosrrrat vor ConsuMPTION AND Dis- 
BASES OY THE CuEST.—An advertisement, re- 
ferriog to this admirable institution, will be found 
in one of our advertising columns. Our space 
this month will not permit us to describe it as it 
deserves. It is, however, a “charity,” in the 
best and truest sense of the term, and one which, 
unhappily, interests too many persons to whom 
our journal is more especially addressed. We 

, therefore, next month, enter into the sub- 
ject at some length. 


—— 


REVIEWS. 
Vinoin with Tue Passion Frower. Painted by 
M. Atronp. Engraved by A. Baipovx. 
Pu , Cotnacut and Co., Pall Mall East. 
Published for the benefit of the Northampton 
Infirmary.) 


We have never been called upon to notice a pub- 
lication from which we derive more unmingled 








pleasure than from this—the production of an | 


lady, the daughter of a ‘ most 


accom plished 
noble’ 

#0 much from his high rank as from the distin- 
guished position he occupies in literature and in 


whose honours are derived scarcely | atthe chiefly -~_ wealds of Kent, | 


are exceedingly | 


science. The Marquis of Northampton is Presi- | 


dent of the Royal 


iety ;—and it is known that 
not only 


the men of letters and the scientific 


an acquisition, not only to ‘‘ noble’’ collections, 
but to those of all, however humble, who can ap- 
preciate excellence, to say nothing of the holy pur- 
pose for which it is issued,—to serve and promote 
the cause of charity. 
Freup-Marsaat, Anravr Duke or WELLING- 
Ton. Painted by Witttam Satter. En- 
raved by W. Greatsacn. Publishers, 
Wersn and GwyNNE. 


This is a very brilliant and effective line engraving of 
the Duke, standing under, we presume, one of the 
archways of Old Windsor, through which a wide 
expanse of country is seen. It is a decidedly good 
likeness, and more Sy > likeness; preserv- 
ing, not only the leadin characteristics of the 
features, but retaining indications of that intellec- 
tual greatness which gave the great soldier to 
eternal fame. The figure is full length,—and is 
remarkably well introduced into the picture, the 
centre of which it occupies,—standing bareheaded, 
with ‘‘ hat in hand,”’ a short cloak loosely thrown 
over the left shoulder, and the regimentals fully 
displayed. The portrait is one of the most suc- 
pos | achievements of an artist who has ob- 
tained an extensive and merited reputation in a 
very difficult branch of his profession—the por- 
traiture of soldiers. No painter of our time has, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


It may be well to advertise our subscribers of the 
fact, that we have received notice of an action for libel 
on the part of “Mr. Morris,’ an itinerant picture. 
dealer, who vends his manufactured articles in the 
provinces. If we had not been supplied with un- 
questionable proof that this person was pursuing a 


| disreputable and dishonest trade, we should not have 
| incurred the responsibility necessarily attendant on the 


duty of exposing him. As itis, we shall “ yustiry” 
our act—we are quite sure—to the satisfaction of the 


| public anda jury. Mr. Morris is not the only tra- 


indeed, been so fortunate in studying military cos- | 


tume, or so happy in rendering justice to the offi- 
cers of our army. Mr. Salter has obtained a 
valuable er in Mr. Greatbach ; his engrav- 
ing is in admirable keeping with the free and open 
style of the picture,—not too elaborately wrought, 
but in the easy manner of a master. 


Scraps or Naturg, aSeries of Ercuinecs. By 
Rosert Baranvarp. Publisher, J. Ho- 
GARTH. 

When reviewing the beautiful volume of the 


Etching Club—a work which so happily associates | 


the artist with the man of letters—we had no idea 


that we should be so soon called upon to notice | 


another ‘‘ Book of Etchings,’’ b 
artist. Here is one, however, worthy to the full 
of being placed beside that to which we have re- 
ferred so recently. 
jects—*‘ Scraps of Nature’ (there is no mistaking 


or along the Kentish coast. 
delicate and beautiful, yet manifesting all artistic 
freedom; and conferring high honour upon the 
artist, whose reputation as an engraver has been 


| long established. We regret that we cannot this 


y of sentiment and simi. | 


gee Unhappily, far too many of 
our 
the —~=+ character by acknowledging its im- 
portance and respecting its position. The Marquis 
of Northampton, as President of the Royal Society, 
has not been content with a mere lending to it the 
sanction of his name, considering he has done all 
that is 
the chief 
are events in the lives of artists, men of letters and 
acience,—and the men of ‘‘title,’’ who think, 
as he thinks, that it is no dishonour to nobility to 
associated with them. Those who feel their 
tions d pas by his gracious attentions would 
ungrateful to neglect opportunities of recordin 
their grateful sense of at as well as po 
tesies received at his hands. 
The print under notice is engraved by a French 
artist from the painting of one of the accomplished 
ters of the noble lord. It is a very beautiful 
work, and would do no discredit to the chiefest of 
our British painters. features are delicately 
traced, but with more intellectual strength than 
artists usually give to those of the Virgin, whom 
ey too frequently picture as sweetly insipid, 
t any evidence of mind. The Virgin sits 
beneath a simple arch, one hand sustaining “ the 
Babe. the other holding the passion flower— 
emblem divine.”’ The are broadly and 
p ~ Cn, — indeed, in all respects, the picture 
d t much more than mere ‘‘ amateur 
skill the advantage of the fair painter. The 





nobility forget that they may elevate | 


pws of him by appearing in print as | 
officer of a learned body. His ‘‘evenings”’ 


| pular. 


month devote to it larger space. 

RAFFAELLE AND THE ForNaRINA. Painted 
by Sir A. W. Caticortr, R.A. Engraved by 
L. Srocxs. (The Print of the Art-Union of 
London). 


an English models that may suggest improvements in manufac- 


It consists of seventeen sub- | 


This is unquestionably the most satisfactory print | 


that has yet been issued by the Society. It was a 
good choice ; it is not of so unwisely large a size as 
some of its predecessors ; and the subject is one 
that every person can comprehend and feel. The 
ony bo most prettily told. The ‘‘ divine’’ painter 
has been sketching the semblance of his lady-love 
on the terrace of a fair garden ; he pauses a mo- 
ment from his pleasant task, to look into the face, 
whose loveliness he aims to picture; she, seeming 
unconscious of his worship all the while, busies 
herself in peering into the closed petals of a rose. 
We scarcely think the picture has received full 


| justice from Mr. Stocks; there appears to be in- 


dications of slovenly haste about some portions of 
the engraving, the draperies especially; this 
looks too like indifference in sustaining a reputa- 
tion, making but not made. We confess we ex- 
pected a work of higher merit, considering the 
fortunate chance which may not happen more 
than once in an artist’s life; for he was allowed 
ample time and a liberal sum for the performance. 
We speak only with reference to what we had ex- 
pected at his hands. The print is, undoubtedly, 
one of great merit, and cannot fail to become po- 

We repeat, the selection of so universally 
agreeable and intelligent a subject is to the honour 


| of the Society. 


velling cheat who dupes the unwary. Bat, unfor- 
tunately, we have never been able to procure evidence, 
until now, upon which to ensure conviction. Among 
the merchants and traders of the manufacturing towns, 
it is inconceivable the number who have been taken 
in. Often, when the imposition has been discovered, it 
is found that the impostor is not worth the trouble of 
prosecuting; but, far more frequently, the owners of 
the base pictures are either content to put up with the 
loss they have sustained, or remain in ignorance of the 
fact that the article is in value about as many farthings 
as have been paid for it in pounds. We have no de- 
sign to rush thoughtlessly into the fangs of the law; 
but we shall fearlessly discharge the duty of exposing 
a rogue whenever we can obtain sufficient proof to con- 
vince us that he is one. We have no fear of the result, 
when this “‘ Mr. Morris” states his case to twelve 
* good men and trae,” and we are heard in our defence. 


The three numbers of the Ant-Union—for January, 
February, and March—of the present year, are nearly 
“ out of print.”” Of the January number there are few 
left. Those who desire to preserve complete volumes 
will do well, therefore, to lose no time in procuring 
copies. 


The present number contains four extra pages. We 
have, therefore, considered ourselves justified in in- 
serting a larger number of advertisements than usual. 


We have received so many requests that the Arr- 
UnNIon may be enclosed ina waearrer, that we have 
considered it our duty so to issue it in future. 


Our object being to circulate, as far as possible, any 


tures, we shall gladly supply to any provincial news- 
paper (free of all expense) stereotypes of such woodcuts 
as may appear from time to time in our columns, and 
which editors may desire to transfer to theirs. 


The next number of the Art-Un1on will contain one 
of the very famous and beautiful prints from “THe 
Hoty Lanp,” the drawings by David Roberts, litho- 
graphed by Louis Haghe, which the kindness of the 
publisher has placed at our disposal. The number will 


| also contain two engravings of the Walhalla of Manicb, 
| and an engraving of the celebrated statue of Schwan- 


thaler of the ‘Genius of Bavaria;’ an engraving of Horace 
Vernet’s ‘School of Raffaele,’ and a series of woodcuts 
to illustrate an article on the Potteries. 


We have received several drawings from amateurs 
suggestive of improvements in manufactured articles. 
Some of them are exceedingly beautiful and good, and 
may be readily made available. We shall gladly com- 
municate these to manufacturers who may be anxious 
to examine them. 


The Prize Essay advertised for by the Artists’ Insti- 
tute in the Ant-Un1on of August last, is “ in course 
of reading.” 


NoMENCLATURE OF PircrortaALARrt.—Admirer: The 
subjects of varnishes and varnishing will come under 
consideration in the article on “Vehicles.” In 


| the meantime, varnish may be applied to works exe- 


cuted in poppy-oil with less safety than to those in 
which any of the other oils in general use may have 


| been used. Poppy-oil, possessing a greater pro 


of oleine than the others, dries very slowly, and never, 
perhaps, hardens in this climate so completely as does 
the linseed, which is the best of the uncompounded 
vehicles, and bears dilution with turpentine to a very 
great extent.—Inguirer: An answer would take up 
more room than could be spared in notices to corre- 
spondents. If “Inquirer” will farnish Mr. Pyne with 
an address, fictitious or otherwise, Mr. P. will be happy 
to devote to him a private letter on the subject of bis 
request. 


We are compelled to postpone the publication of 
various articles, “in type.” 


Eee ntl 
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MR. MOON, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY, 
Begs to announce the following Interesting and Valuable WORKS (published or in preparation), 


FROM THE PAINTINGS OF EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
THE SANCTUARY. 


Engraving by C. G. Lewis. 
(On a scale corresponding with the high merit and universal interest of the Picture.) 
i uisitely touching and beautiful work was universally pronounced to be the “gem” of the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1842. A more d interesting or 
areal c ners wes never told by Painter; it cannot fail to awaken every chord of human sympathy for the hunted deer who has found in the ath he by the calm 


“ tuary’’ from its pursuers :— 
the, 6S Senetaney « How blest the sbelter of that island shore, 
There, whilst he sobs his panting heart to rest, 
Nor hound nor hunter shall his lair molest.” 








eb COMPANIONS. 
THE FOX—“ NOT CAUGHT YET. THE OTTER AND SALMON. 
Engraving by THomAs LANDSEER. Engraving by Tuomas LANDSEER. 
Exhibited at the British Institution in 1843. Illustrating the cunning of the Fox, Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1842. The painting is a triumph of the 
who scrutinizes the trap with suspicious caution ;—‘‘the expression conveyed by artist’s skill; painted with singular fidelity to nature, and with the happiest pictorial 
the countenance of the animal has never been surpassed in powerful truth.”’ effect ; combining interest of subject with surpassing accuracy in animal portraiture.” 





THE THREE HUNTERS. 


(The property of WiLLIAM WicRam, Esq.) 


THE RETRIEVER. 


: Engraved by C. G. Lewis, as a Companion to ‘ The Distinguished Member.’ 
Dubatts OR 200: OE. oF Anicicasdbcisbacs sexes: ne, PSEA, CF RTA Before Letters, £4 4s. 








A SERIES OF PLATES TO ILLUSTRATE 


DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Engraving by Fox, Ropinson, T. LANDSEER, and other eminent Engravers. 


The most manly and enelting of all our national sports has been treated, in all its varied bearings, in this rare and valuable series. Every print illustrates some peculiar 
and interesting incident ; exhibiting the leading characteristics of the Scottish Highlands, the noble race of animals peculiar to the country, and the sportsmen in moments 
of intense anxiety, high excitement, eager pursuit, or exceeding triumph. 


THE RETURN FROM HAWKING. 


From the origina! Picture, painted for Lord Francis Egerton, engraved by SamuEt Cousins, A.R.A. 
Size, 36} inches by 25 high. Prints, #4 4s.; Proofs, £7 7s.; Before Letters, £10 10s. 








COMPANIONS. 
FAVOURITES, FAVOURITE PONY AND SPANIELS OF 
THE PROPERTY OF PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE, W. E. PACKE, Esa., M.P. 
Engraved by W. GILLeR. Engraved by T. LANDsEER. 
27} by 23 high. Prints, €1 11s. 6d.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £4 4s. 274 by 23 high. Prints, £1 11s. 6d.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £4 4s. 





A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Portrait of a celebrated Newfoundland in the Possession of NEwMAN Sm1TH, Esa. ved by T. LANDSEER. 
264 by 213 high. Priits £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s. ; Before Letters ail sold. 





COMPANIONS. 


THE SHEPHERD'S GRAVE, THE SHEPHERD’S CHIEF MOURNER, 
(Companion to ‘ THE SHEPHERD'S CHIEF MOURNER.’) (Companion To ‘THE SHEPHERD'S GRAVE.’) 
Engraved by B. P. Grppon. Engraved by B. P.Ginpon. — 
143 inches by 13g high, Prints, 12s.; Proofs, £1 1s. 143 by 133 high. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, £1 1s. 





LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 


Engraved by J. H. RoBinson. 
84 by 13 high. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India Proofs, #1 1s. 


ODIN, 


(A CELEBRATED BLOODHOUND.) 
Engraved by T. LANDSEER. 
254 by 21 high. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, #1 5s.; Before Letters, £2 2s. 


THE HIGHLAND BREAKFAST. 


Engraved by J. OuTRIM. 
19} by 163 high. Prints, 41 is.; Proofs, #1 11s. 6d.; Before Letters, £2 2s. 


THE PETS, 


(CoMPANION To ‘ THE STRAY KITTEN.’) 
‘ Engraved by W. H. Wart. 
l¢by 17; high. Prints, 1 1s.; Proofs, £22s.; India Proofs, #3 3s.; Before Letters, £4 4s. 














F. G. MOON, her Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle-street. 




















THE WORKS OF 
EDWIN LANDSEER, B.A. 


MR. M‘LEAN 
Has to announce as ready the followirg important 
ENGRAVINGS from the ORIGINAL PICTURES by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. :— 


L 
Dedicated, by royal command, to her Majesty, 
THE MACAW, LOVE-BIRDS, TERRIER, 
AND SPANIEL PUPPY, 


by Cuances G. Lewis, Esq., from the splen- 
did original Picture by Eowin Lanpseen, Esq., R.A., 
in the Royal Collection. Size of plate, 20 inches wide 
by 34 inches high. Prints, 22 2s.; Proofs, £3 3s. ; 
Before Letters, 25 5s. 


IL. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, 
EOS, 
A favourite Greyhound, the property of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 
engraved by Tuomas Lanpseser, from the original 
Picture by Rowin Lanpseer, R.A., in His Royal 
Highness’s Collection. Size of plate, 27 inches wide by 
22 high. Prints, #1 118. 6d.; Proofs, @2 12s. 6d.; 
Before Letters, 24 4s. 


Ill. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Dachess of Kent, 
‘THE LION DOG OF MALTA,’ 
“ The Last of its Race,” 


engraved by Tuomas Lanpsggr, Esq., from the ex- 
quisite Cabinet Picture by Eowin Lanpsesgn, R.A., 
in Her Royal Highness’s Collection. Size of plate, 


22 inches by 184 inches high. Prints, 41 1s.; Proofs, | 


#2 %.; Before Letters, 23 3s. 
IV. 
SCOTCH TERRIER; 


ok, 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME; 


engraved by B. P. Ginsons, Esq., from the beautiful 
Picture by Eowin Lanosegea, R.A., in the Collection 
of John Sheepsbanks, Esq. Sise of plate, 23 inches by 
194 inches high. Prints, 21 1s.; Proofs, 22 2. ; 
Before Letters, £3 3s. 


Vv. 
Dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW, 


engraved by Tuomas Lanpseer, Esq., from the much- 
admired Picture by Eowin Lanpseea, R.A., in the 
Collection of bis Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Size 
of plate, 28) inches by 274 inches high. Prints, 22 2s. ; 
Proofs, 24 4s.; Before Letters, 26 6s. 


Vi. 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
engraved by Tuomas Lanpsesr, Esq., from the very 
celebrated Picture by Eowin Lanpserr, R.A. Size 


of plate, 26 inches by 34 inches high. Prints, 
#1 lis, 6d,; Proofs, £3 38.; Before Letters, 25 5s. 


Vil. 
THE LADY AND SPANIELS, 


engraved by Tuomas Lanpsexr, Esq., from the Pic- 
ture by Eowin Lanpseer, in the Collection of R. 
Vernon, Esq. Size of plate, 22 inches by 184 inches 
ra Prints, 21 1s.; Proofs, 22 2s.; Before Letters, 


Leadon: Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 


26, Haymarket, April }. | Poste. PAINTING 





| two Treatises on the subject. 
deans J.C., No. %, ar, Blcomsbury.—A 





rat. 


Apni, 
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in OIL, 
COMPOSITION, &c., practically taught by 

inting i Pupil, by the Author of 
Painting in the presence of the Pupil, he pear * 
Vacancy for a Pupil under / Articles. 
SUPERIOR PREPARED BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 
and J. FULLER beg to recommend to 





S. the Artists of the Kingdom, and to the Public, 
their very superior Black Lead Pencils, of different 
degrees of hardness and —- of shade, which have | 


been tried and approved of by the first Artists, and 
from whom they have received the most flattering en- 


comiums. 
HH H. Used by Architects, B. es, Black, for 


and are extremel ng. 
hard. 4 BB. Extra Shade, very 
HH. Engineering, very Black, for ditto. 


H. Architecture, not 
quite so hard. 
F. Fine Drawing, mid- 
dling . ’ 
d, made, and sold by 8. and J. Fuller, at their 
Temple of Fan , 34, Rathbone-place, London ; where 
every kind of Work is published on the Art of Drawing, 
and every Material sold that is used for Drawing. 


OYAL ACADEMY.—NOTICE TO ART- 
1STS.—The cheapest manufactory in the king- 

dom for every description of Ornamented Giltand Fancy 
Wood PICTURE 








icture Frames in stock. 


Days for receiving works at the Academy, April 8th | 
and 9th. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. RAFFAELLE | 
AND THE FORNARINA.—P. GARBANATI, | 


Working Carver and Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s-court, 
Leicester-square, in returning thanks for the great sup- 
port and patronage he received last year, begs respect- 
fully to inform Provincial Secretaries and Subscribers 


he has now publishing, and will be ready tor delivery | 
(gratis) in a few days, a sheet of Drawings and prices | 


of twelve different pattern Frames for the above truly 
Beautiful Engraving ; the designs appropriate for the 
subject, the workmanship of the most superior descrip- 


tion, and the prices considerably lower than any other | 


house in the kingdom. 


MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


The daily increasing patronage bestowed on these 
Colours by artists of the first eminence, while it is gra- 
tifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is at the 
same time an acknowledgment of the soundness of 
those principles upon which they are manufactured. 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the 
old masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the 
lapse of centuriee, is an incontestable proof of the supe- 
riority of ancient colouring), the Silica Colours will 
ever retain their fresheniog transparency and gem-like 
lustre, uninjured by atmospheric influence and unim- 
paired by time. 

MILLER'S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OLL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first painting or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER'S VENETIAN GROUND CANVAS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring aud broad washes, 
No. 2. For second colouring and finishing. 


MILLER’S PROYDOR, 

MILLER’S SKETCHING-PAPER, 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 

MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
MILLER’S VITRIFIED FRESCO COLOURS. 

The causticity of lime, saline exudations, the acidu- 
lous vapours of a vitiated atmosphere, or damp, will 
have no effect upon them; anda palette, the splendour 
of which Raffaelle would bave envied, is now offered for 





| the use of the artists of Great Britain, being the result 


of the coincidence of science with PRACTICE, 
MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
56, Long Acre, London. 


| prints issued by this Society, of superior 


ing, hardand | 
pragine, hardens | PE 


RAMES, is P. GARBANATI’S, | 
Working Carver, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester- | 
square. An extensive assortment of every regular size | 
| reduced prices. Every article manu 


stone in appearance and hardness, but is much warmer 


, ducted on the same princi 
| Cary, with the aid of 


' eleven, at the School, where printed 


sent to all parts of the country. 


| has 
| ink, oil, and water colours, without running. 


| 30 by 20 Double Crown 


| and ot 


SPACIOUS GALLERY, separate, or with 
Dwelling-house.—To be LET, near -y-- 

a Gallery, 40 feet long, adapted for the exhibition of 

pictures, or for an artist’s studio, either for fresco 

painting or for works where space is required ; separate, 

or with the whole or a portion of the Dwelling-house. 
For iculars, inquire of Mr. Imeson, 23, Park. 

street, Grosvenor-square. 


OHO-SQUARE.—TO BE LET, THE 
PRIVATE PART OF A SPACIOUS HOU: 

with Entrance-hall, lately occupied by an hem! 
of ceiebrity gone abroad ; has a fine Painting-room, 
with bow and cut-up Window, with every convenience 
for Offices or Private dence. Rent moderate. No 
Taxes. The princi T 
18, Greek-street, So 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.— PORTFO. 

LIOS of a sufficient size to contain the largest 

16s., or with flaps to preserve from dust, ‘ 198, 

TCALFE, Maker, 5, Marchmont-street, Bruns. 
Print Sellers 


wick-square. Book a nt supplied. Orders 
by post punctually attended to. 


]_ Conn ase. E. GOULD, 19, 
ee ge Bank. pomomne solicits an 
inspection of his large ASSORTM - CHIMNEY 
GLASSES, of various sizes, of superior quality, in rich 
gilt frames, which, for elegance of design and supe- 
riority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, at reduced 
prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices, 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally 
on 
remises, 19, Moorgate-street. A few Secondhand 
himney-glasses for sale, i a 
*,* Established in year 1769. 

















EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT, 
Scagliola manufactured from this cement excels 
other imitations of marble and granites, as well in the 
richness of its colour as in its extreme hardness, which 
latter quality especially adapts it for Ornamental and 
Inlaid Pavements. ° 
When rightly treated in a humid state, it has the 
property of fixing water-colours or tempera, and when 
dry and polished may be painted on in encaustic, for 
which purposes it eamite of the highest delicacy of 


finish. 

The coarse ity of Keene’s Cement forms an ad- 
vantageous substitute for wood in its application to the 
skirtings and mouldings of rooms, while as an internal 


paving it is not to be distinguished from 


and half the cost. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, JOHN BAZLEY 
WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


CHOOL OF ART, No, 6, CHARLOTTE- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- 
blished and carried on many years Mr. Sass for 
the EDUCATION of ARTISTS, and the Instruc- 
tion of Amateurs in Figure and Lan wing 
and Painting in Oil and Water-colours, Modelling, 
Etching, &c., poseeasing, ane? requisite as a 
tionary School for the Royal Academy, is now con- 
les as heretofore we F.S. 
r. REDGRAVE, A.R.A., who 





is engaged as Visitor. ; 

The Studios contain an extensive collection of Casts 
from the Antique, Drawings, Works of Art, and Folios 
of Prints from the Old Masters. 

*,* There is a separate Establishment for Ladies. . 

Mr. F. S. Cary may be spoken with from _ = 


terms are to be had. 
[BCORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in ev 
variety of elegant designs, by the PATS . 
KALSOMINE process, sre painted only by W. 
SIMPSON, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar-square. 
7 this process Decorations have all the bril | 
of the finest Distemper or Fresco Paintings, and 
warranted to stand washing over and over again — 
soap and water as firmly asany oil paintiogs, whe 
they will retain their brilliant colour muc 
These Decorations are painted on Paper, and may 





. 





RACING PAPER.—To civil 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS. and SU 
VEYORS.—H. DIXON, after a number of years stay, 
made perfect a most beautiful (Cryetogr rake 
TRACING PAPER, very transparent, which will 


is very low, and the following are the 


4s. Od. 
7 





» by 30 Double —_ — ne 
Yellow, in imitation of Frenc 

DRAWING PAPER MADE TRANSPARENT, for 
Tracing on. Also, for Instant Binding the Aat- UN RT. 
ber periodicals, the best and most simple to | 
FOLIO ever offered to the public, price 38. avg 
the Manufactory, No. 194, Strand, near Temple D#% | 


—— 
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Qa for the DRAWING-BOOM, 
Library, and Dining-room, in n 
shire Spar, 
+ a keeand 8, "Gaines, Te 
i ds, r-we .» im- 
bles, Obelisks, Wateheured ‘by J. TENNANT (late 


awe), 149, Strand. 
i or Conchol can 
Students in Geology, Mineralogy, f Shells, 


i ith extensive assortment 0 
bln i ai 
carefully arranged 


arble, Bronze, and 
 — Figures, Vases, 


Elementary Collections, 
— described, at 2, 5, 10, ———— 
neas each ; together with Models, Maps, 
— Books, Blowpipes, &c., by J. Tennant, 
Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


ICTURE FRAMES, CHIMNEY 
P GLASSES, CONSOLE TABLES, WINDOW 
CORNICES, ROOM 





at er and ipa Ta, 
ment of Carving and Gilding of superior qua 

pha ‘than by any other manufacturer Tn the 
ingdom by P. GARBANATI, Working Carver and 
Gilder, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square. An 
extensive assortment of chimney glasses, gilt and fancy 
wood pi frames, &c., always in stock. Orna- 
gilt window cornices, 3s. 6d. per foot; rich, 
handsome, ornamented gilt Louis Quatorze ditto, 5s. 


foot; gilt room moulding at 6d. yard; every 
ae ioe of ork cleaned, repaired, oF regilt in & 
superior manner, at the lowest possible prices. Esti- 


mates given - of or. fs = Ay) pe S 
late glass, &c., sent, prepa 0 at 
| el ing "all goods p rchased at this manufactory 


carefull ked, and the loan of cases free of c 
Beery exticlemanafactured on the premises. 


IELEFELD’S PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL 
GLASS STAND and ALBERT SHAVING 
GLASS.—Plate Glass Factors, Upholsterers, &c., are 
respectfully informed that the above-mentioned stands 
for toilet glasses, shaving glasses, &c., are now ON 
SALE at the Manufactory, where the Trade are invited 
to inspect them. The principle for which this patent 
has been obtained is perfectly simple. The Stands are 
elegant in appearance, most ——— in use, and can- 
not get out of order.—Papier Maché Works, 15, Wel- 
lington-street North, Strand, London.—An illustrated 
Prospectus may be had by applying postage free, and 
enclosing one penny stamp. 


DIMES AND ELAM, 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 
and Manufacturers of every Material for 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
91, GREAT RuSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, 
LONDON, 











SUPERFINE PERMANENT WATER-COLOURS. 


p™zs and ELAM beg to offer their Colours 

to the notice of the Amateur and Artist; being 
prepared in the purest and most careful manner, they 
will be found to freedom in working, together 
with brilliancy of colour, and are warranted not to con- 
tain any deleterious matter, being made of the finest 
colours to be obtained. 


HALF-CAKES, HALF: PRICE. 


MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
All the above Colours are kept prepared in the moist 
—_ - = pee pans, = will be found to be ex- 
mely soluble and retain their permanen in 
firm aud free from clamminess on the Hs > ee 


DIMES and ELAM’S CANVAS PREPARED WITH 
INDIA RUBBER GROUND 
; (for Oil Painting), 

This Canvas, prepared with a ground of solution of 
India Rubber, is confidently recommended to the notice 
of the profession, its eligibility having been tho hly 
acknowledged, and having received the patronage of the 
first Artists in the kingdom. To those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the art), this canvas is parti- 
cularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack or 

l, and the surface is very ble to paint on. 
of any Dimensions, with or without Frames. 


RAND’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBE, FILLED 
WITH OIL COLOURS, ALL SIZES, 


DIMES and ELAM’S CircunaTine Por 
Figure ae aPecimens of — First Mastersin pavonge, 
, jowers. : 
Hy rte erms: £1 1s. per Quarter, or 


DRAWINGS, PRINTS, and PAINTINGS, FRAMED, 
GLAZED, and MOUNTED. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


~ The NEW FRONT of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
an Engraving on Steel of the New 











pu 
Font of the British Museum. Prints Is. each ; in 
and upon the lowest 


for Exportation carefully 
terms, 





Jonat Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, » 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq., | William Phillimore, > 
M.P. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 

Jonathan Chapman, Esq. | John nder, " 
Thomas Collier, Esq. Robert lo 
sexu Fens wag. | Sip Water Cosy Sng 
as. W. ir e x 
Sir L. L. Goldsmid, »| Bart. 
F.R.S. W. Thompson, Esq., Ald., 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. M.P. 
John Hodgson le Edward Vaux, Esq. 
Miller, . a G. Windus, Esq. 


TIES, and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and 
LIFE CONTINGENCIES. Capital, onz MILLION 
ouneas the whole paid up and invested, and en- 

y 


before the 9th of April. 


other information, may be obtained at the Offices 
London, and 


INSTITUTION. | b special Act of Parliament. 
e€ v en 
wale Offices, Strand, London. 
CaPiTaL, £500,000. 
HONORARY DIRECTORS. 
Duke of Ratland, K.G. Earl of Stair 
Duke of Bedford Viscount Torrin, 
Earl of Stamford and Viscount Cam 
Warrington Lord Rayleigh 
Ear! of Stradbroke Lord Fevers 


Lord Stanley 
And Seventy-two other Members of Parliament and 
Gentleme 


n 

mediate Annuities, and of E 

may be accompl 

is consistent with security. 

payment to the Shareholders in this office. 
A Bonus of one-hal: 


by Shareholders will be given at the end of every five 
years, luction 


ffm the Fire 


the lowest rates. 


are Sixpence per acre for wheat, barley, and 
P and Fourpence for oats, beans, turnips, 
end poaaeen. Giese in hott houses, or 


The usual commission to Solicitors. sgeeeanes® 
emer. a. 


E. WOLFF & SON’S NEWLY INVENTED MATHE- 
MATICAL PENCI FOR MATHEMATICIANS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND ENGINEERS. —Warranted 
to retain a very fine Point. 
E WOLFF and SON, in introducing their 
rye -_ Lead — for a 
an tectural purposes, draw a to 
the advantages reaiting from Uhetr 
ference to the er They are made 


adoption in 
disti which ‘aneana 
inct sizes, by aie ensue Shep ann he Ges to ae 


that each Pencil 
and obvia' the 
the Lo 
» Pn my Sarin ame x Half-round Pencils, suit- 
able for w, thus preven necessit 
of div the Pencil 


“< 


down the centre. are made 
of extremely Hard Lead, of the finest quality, which 
will retain a very fine point, and give clear, even, and 
distinct lines.—Price 4s. per dozen. 
PATTERN OF SIZES. 
érnd. 1 2 3 4 5 6 


a be had of all Instrument Makers and Stationers, 
and at the Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 

A sample of each Size will be sent by Post to any part 
of the Kingdom on the receipt of Postage Stamps equal 
to the amount. 





LOBE INSURANCE, Pall-Mall, and 
Cornbill, London. 
Wittiam Tits, Esq, FACS, Deputy-Chairman, 
IL +» F.R.S. -! 
Grores Caun GLYN, Esq., ee ag 
H Alexander, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 





Establis 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE and ANNUI- 


inde t of the amount of premiums received. 
Fire Policies due at Lady Day must be paid on or 


Board 


By order of the 
Denuam, Sec. 


Joun CHARLES 
London, March, 1844. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or 


in 
of the Company’s Agents in the Country. 


Nearly ready, with several Engravings, 
AN HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE 
UIDE TO THE RIVER BLACKWATER 
IN MUNSTER. By J. R. O’Fianaaan, Esq. 
London: Published by J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 
Also, same size as above, 
A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S.C. Hauu. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty- 
six Engravings. 





Just published, price 5s., with numerous illustrations, 

HE ARTISTS’ FRIEND. — GLYPHO- 

GRAPHY, or Encravep Drawina, by the use 

of which artists become their own engravers, by 
pe 
scri in the 


their drawings in a manner fully de- 
Third Edition of a work LY- 
Hg deo fy 48 or wan theese Daawine, “a 
ward Palmer, ewgate-street, London, 
7 may be had through any Bookseller. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

The Irish Question—The Three Suitors: a of 
Rheineck. By Charlies Hervey—G the 
Mountains: No. 1—The Perils of the Nation—The 


By Jobn Anster, LL.D.—Sout 
Canova and his Works—Arrah Nei 


G. P. BR. J " 
+ a in 


By a M reland—N 
and Nutcrackers: No. A Nut for the Real “ Libe- 
rator”; a Nut for “ Her ajesty’s Servants”; a Nut 
for “ Traversers”; a Nut for “The bing 
te Poetry: The Bridal of Melcha— 
Ch oS from the Library Table: Bundle the Second. 
M +~~y; OF “OURS,” No. XVI, with two 
ce 1s, 
N’S IRISH TALES, No. XXIL., price Is. 
Curry, jun., and Co.; W. 8. Orr and 
all booksellers. 


tch 
bao William 
Dp. 
Co., London ; and 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 

ty M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 

ite The Dispatcon N -office), 

hy informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 

they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 

of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representi 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred differen 
sized a ornamented with designs made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kin; . The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
— ~ es and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 

t. 

> - Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All Goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

The beautiful print of ‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ 
framed from 8s. and upwards. ; 








OYAL FARMERS’ AND GENERAL 
FIRE, LIFE, AND HAILSTORM INSURANCE 


Earl Ducie M.P. 


t n. 
The Proprietary of this Company exceeds 1960 in 


umber. 

Every kind of Life Insurance, of Deferred and Im- 
ndowments for Chi » 

‘ished at this Office on terms as low as 

Cent. is now in course of 


A Dividend of Four 


f the Profits on Life Policies held 
SE Seen Pe SEs Ga or by red 
um. 


Department, Insurances are effected at 


HAILSTORM INSURANCE. 
The Rates of Premium which will in fature be 


a houses, 20s. per cent., subject fo certain regu- 
ns. 


COMPOSITION FOR ae WITH STEEL 


TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so remarkably ex- 
tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to 


very great ion, being more easy to write with 
more date, and in , preferable to the 
C1) n 

essen 


a k. In warm they have become 
They consist of— 
A BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense biack 


colour. 
PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re- 
a biue colour. 
A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 
Asu CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 
A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, which writes 


being proof against chemical 


pooper 
Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing from, are 
[oo age ones Mey pay fyb Ah 
t! 
" by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, 
Black: London. 


Be sure y Ww: Fluid. 
N.B. Blue are patent 
t Public are therefore cautioned against 
—L which are infringements, to sell or use 
w 


STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS. 





























THE ART-UNION. 





HERING AND REMINGTON, 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN W 


ILLUMINATED WORKS. 


Universal aphy, a facsimile collection of 
Writings of ci Nellows and of every Age, obtained from 
documents of the highest authenticity with respect to 
Graphic Art, or charters and manuscripts existing in 
the archives and public libraries of Europe; copied 
on the spot from the originals, b M. Silvestre, and 
accom with historical and descriptive explana- 
tions, M. Champollion-Figeac, and others. This 
magnificent work forms 4 vols. folio, on vellum paper, 
printed in colours, silver and gold, and contains 300 
plates and 600 pages of letterpress. Amongst the 
remarkable historical pspers, which form but a small 
rtion of this elaborate work, are the celebrated 
nte, the three Virgils, the Republic of Cicero, and the 
Salluat of the Vatican ; the Missals of the various os 
the Preyer Book of Mary Stuart, the Bibles of Char- 
lemagne and of Charles le Chauve; the Psalms pre- 
sented by Charlemagne to Pope Adrian 1., and an ex- 
tensive collection of MSS. of antiquity, the middle 
ages of Europe, and oriental nations, of the greatest 
interest to learned men of Europe and enlightened 
governments of all countries. ; 

Les Arts da Moyen Age, by Du Sommerard, consist- 
ing of 500 plates, beautifully illuminated with gold, 
representing Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Ar- 
mour, Weapons, an ol Painted Glass, Furniture, 
Carving Piste, Jewels, Mosaics, and every descrip- 
tien of the Arts of the Middle Ages. Any series of 40 
plates may be had separately, in folio. 

Charpente de la Cathédrale de Messine, by Morey, 
13 plates, printed in gold and colours, folio. 

Pians, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Alham- 
bra, by Owen Jones, splendidly printed in gold and 
colours. 

Les Anciennes Tapisseries Histori¢es, ou Collection 
des Monumens de ce genre les plus remarquables ~ 
nous soient rastes du ‘ft éme au 16 éme Bitcle, by Ju- 
binal; 123 plates, coloured in imitation of the originals, 
fol 


to. 

L’Ancien Bourbonnais Histoire, Monumens, Mceurs, 
Statistique; by A. Allier; forming 2 vols. of text and 1 
vol. of es, in folio. 

The Ave Maria and Paternoster, beautifully illumi- 
nated, surrounded by figures, embiematica! flowers, 
ecclesiastical pinnacles, arabesques, and other orna- 


ments. 

Paroles de l’Ainé. Thirteen Sacred Subjects, gilt 
and coloured. 

Album Religieux—Livre de Tobie, 6 plates, ditto. 

Vie de Jésus-Christ, 20 plates, ditto. 

The Abbey Bell: a Poem, by Lady Senge) 8 plates, 
printed in gold and colours, in the style of the manu- 
acripte of the 15th century. 

Alpbatetical Album, containing 500 Letters from 
Manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris; printed in 
gold, silver, and colours; folio. 

A Collection of 60 Alphabets of various Ages, from 
the P momen me libraries in Europe; some illuminated. 
By Silvestre. 


(GLASS PAINTING.) 


The Glass Paintings of the Mariahilf Chapel at Mu- 
nich, 
just published. 

Histoire de la Peinture sur Verre, d’aprés ses monu- 
mens en France, by Comte Lasteyrie, 20 parts, each 
four coloured plates. 

Pitraux Peints de St. Etienne de Bourges Recherchés 
déttach (es G’une Monographie de cette Cathédraie, par 
MM. Arthur Martin et Charlies Cabier Prétres, 15 parts 
each containing four coloured plates, with additional 
plates for studies, large folio. 

A splendid specimen of painted glass, the Marriage 
of the Virgin, after Albert Durer, 26 by 36 inches high. 


The Fresco Paintings of the Royal Chapel of All 
Sainte at Munich, by H. Hess, 43 plates plain, and il- 
laminated with gold afier the original paintings. 

The Fresco Gallery of the King’s Palace at Munich. 
After Bendemann, Cornelius, Kaulbach, Schnorr, &c. 

The History of the Modern Arts in Germany, by 
Ractynski, 3 vols, 4to.; andan Atlas of Pilates, in folio. 

The Gallery of the Modern Painters of Minchen, 
12 parta, 3 plates each. 

The Dovel Goiiery ot Dresden. Drawn on stone, from 
the origina by Franz Seapeoenge with Descrip- 
tions of the ures, Biographies of the Masters, &c., 
in French and German. No. 35, containing 3 plates, 
a Picture Gallery of the Roy 

ure al Museum in Berlin. 
Drawn on — from + —_. = imperial folio, 
forming a nion above. 8 just 
lished, each containing three prints. cunees 

The Pinakothek, Nos. 60 and 61, just published. 

The Murillo Gallery, No. 3, ditto. 

Bilder und Randzeichoungen, a Selection of German 
Poems, by the most Authors, with illustrations 

and etched by Sonderiand. No. 10 and con- 
cloding part just published. 


| L. Gruner, 45 colour 


ain and coloured, for transparencies, No. 6, | 


| 





137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL WORKS. 


Fresco Decorations and Stuccoes ot the Churches and 
Palaces in Italy durin hoy - 16th Centuries, by 

ates folio. 

Zabn, Ornaments of all Ages of Classic Art, coloured 
from the Originals, chiefly taken from the Palaces and 
Churches of Italy, 50 plates. This work forms a hand- 
book to ornament, and is of the greatest utility to every 
branch of Art. 

Araberque and Old Italian Pavements, by Hessemer, 
120 coloured plates, 4to. 

Designs for Mosaic Pavements, by Owen Jones, 10 
coloured plates, 4to. lice 

Feuchére (Leon), L’Art Industriel, consistin of new 
designs for Lamps, Chandeliers, Furniture, Carvings 

Plate, Jewellery, Vases, Drinkin oy Iron an 
| Brass Work, Crewet Stands, &c. &c. 60 plates, beau- 
tifully engraved on steel, in folio. ; 

Julienne, L’Ornemaniste des Arts Industriels, 700 
designs, 42 plates, folio. 

Julienne, L’ Industrie Artistique, 18 plates. 

Metzmacber, Portefeuille Historique de l’Ornement, 
26 plates, folio, engraved on steel. 

Reynard, Recaeil d’Ornements dessinés d’apres les 
Anciens Maitres, 12 plates. 

Clerget, Nouveaux Ornements, 18 plates. 

-, Motifs d’Ornements au 16 Siecle, 3 parts, 18 

plates. 


Gerbard’s Etruscan Vases, 4to., 78 plates, printed in 
colours. 
Jullien, Ornements aux deux Crayon, 2 parts. 
Carot, Cours Elémentaire et Progressif d’Ornement, 
lates. 
oux, Ornemens d’Architecture Ancienne, designs 
from Gothic Ornaments, 48 plates. 
Le Comte, Variété au Choix d’Ornemens, 6 parts. 
Designs for Silks, Ribbons, &c., for the use of manu- 
facturers, 12 coloured plates, containing 72 patterns. 
Designs for Cachmeres, 24 coloured Spee 
Designs for Indian Printed Goods, 36 coloured plates, 
200 patterns. 
awe Designs for Modern Furniture, 36 coloured 
plates. 
Botticher’s Ornament Book, containing designs for 
painting rooms and ceilings, coloured plates. 
Botticher’s Wooden Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
Carvings, Furniture, Glasser, &c., 24 plates. 
Heideloff, Architecture of the Midd e Ages, published 
at Nuremberg, with English text, in 4to., 60 plates. 
A Series of 18 plates of the Aposties and Bas-reliefs at 
Nuremberg. 
Plantar, Studies after Fragments of Sculpture and 
Architecture, 12 plates. 
Vulliarny, Examples of Ornamental Sculpture in Ar- 
chitecture, 41 plates. 
Zahn, Greek Ornaments, 20 plates. 

A variety of German and French Works, coloured and 
lev on rative Art, of great utility to architects 
uilders, carvers, goldsmiths, weavers, potters, an 

every description of artist. 
_ A Series of —_ Statuettes of the Old Masters, 16 
inches high, by Ludwig Schwantbaler. From the Pina- 
kothek at Munich, viz., Albert Durer, Holbein, Poussin, 
Rubens, Correggio, Murillo, Raffaelle, Van Dyck. 
Julien’s Studies of Heads, printed in black and white, 
On grey paper, 50 plates. 
Julien’s Studies of Hands and Feet, printed in black 
and white, 12 plates. 
itentia, Progressive and Elementary Studies, 60 
ates. 
Cuvillier, Picturesque Studies of Trees, 12 plates. 
Calame, Studies of Trees, printed with tints, 12 plates. 
_Album Deutscher Kuntsler, Album of German Ar- 
tists, contains etchings after the principal artists. 
Lieder und Bilder, Songs of a Painter. i 
highly-fin ished etchings. reed 
Lieder und Bilder, Vol. 2, just published. 
The Book of German Ballade, National Airs, Drink- 


24 





| ing Songs, &c. Forming a companion volume. 


Das Nibelundgenlied ; with illustrations after Bende- 
mann and Hiibner. 
with illustrations by Schnorr 


Der Nibelungen Noth ; 
and Neureuther. 
Ondine, illustrated with 50 etchings, German and 


| French, 4to. 


Baden-Baden, 30 illustrations. 

Retzsch’s Illustrations to Shakspere, “ i 
of Windsor,” just published. a 

Retzsch's Song of the Bell, Faust; Burger’s Ballads. 
The Entrance of Alexander the Great into Babylon; 
bei: the subject of a marble frieze in the King of Den- 
mark’s Palace of Christiansburg; by Thorw Dn. 22 


<i 
e Statues of the teen Princes of t 
Palatine at the Castle Heidelberg ; pein a oe | 


A Bust of Thorwaldsen, size of life. 





i 


ORKS OF ART, 


COSTUMES. 


ente contemporain Hefeer., Inthe: 96 pene 
ments contem » bY - In or 
144 plates. nted in gold and colours. 

Mercury. Costumes of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Centuries. 2 vols. 4to., beautifully co- 
loured and gilt. 

The Tournament and Costume Book of Duke Wil- 
liam IV. of Bavaria, containing a H 
Tournaments which took place from 
Copied from the original on vellum in the Royal 
brary at Miinchen. Numerous yay 
luminated with colours argent and or. In 4to, 
work is extremely rare. 

Museum of Ancient and Oriental Armour, in the col. 
lection of the Emperor of Russia. 90 plates, large folio. 

The New Military Uniforms of the Prussian Army. 
18 plates, coloured, in 4to. 

veria. Costumes of all Ages. 124 plates, co- 
loured. Particularly adapted to Fancy Ball Costumes. 

Colin. Artistic and Aristocratic Costumes. 18 co- 
loured plates. 

NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The School of Raffaelle, Horace Vernet. 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, Paul de la Roche, 
Les Pécheurs, a pendant to Les Moissonneurs, Leo- 
pold Robert. , 
The Woman taken in Adultery, engraved by Ryall 
after Signoel. 
Il Dolce Far Niente, a pendant to the Decamerone, 
Portrait of Titian, a pendant to Mandel’s Vandyk, 
The Tribute Money, Titian. 
Thirty Illustrations to Don Quixote, Schroedter. 
The Introduction of the Arts into Germany by Chris- 
tianity ; and Italy and Germany; engraved by Ed. 
Schaeffer, from the celebrated fresco in the Gallery at 
Frankfort painted 4 P. Veit. 
Religion glorified by the Fine Arts, Overbeck. 
The Arts at the Fountain of Poetry, from a fresco by 
Bendemann. 
The Jews Mourning at the Waters of Babylon, Ditto. 
Mignon’s Prayer .. os .. Sebeffer. 
Mignon’s Regret .. as oe ee 
The two Marys at the Sepulchre, a new 
lithograph by Haufstaeug] ae 
Chriat predicting the Ruin of Jerusalem 
Joseph and his Brethren oe ° 
Pharaoh’s Dream ee 
The Last Judgment * 
Various new Works side am 
Christ on the Cross (“ It is finished 
The Benevolent Monk .. ee ° 
The Sacristan ee 7 ee oe 
The Madonna and Child P 
Christ’s Incarnation =f ee ee 
Ave Maria, illuminated .. es oe 
The Lord’s Prayer, do. .. oe ee 
Suffer Little Children to come unto Me 
Christ and the Four Evangelists 
Finding of Moses es ee 
The Battle of the Huns oe 
The Battle of the Saxons . 
The Origin of Music ee : 
Cupid § arpening his Arrows .. . 
Huss Preaching on the Reformation .. 
The Annunciation ée ee 
The Education of the Virgin .. 
Moses Striking the Rock 
The Marriage of the Virgin .. 
Christ Blessing Little Children ae 
St. John Preaching in the Wilderness 
Christ Bearing the Cross ae oe 
The Widow’s Son of Nain 
Hagar in the Desert - ee 
a h Sold by his Brethren .. 
St. 


The Passions of our Saviour, 12 plates 
The Holy Family e 
The whole of the Works of 
Portrait of Overbeck. 
The Italian Boy  .. 
The Murder of the Innocents .. ee 
Madonna della Sedia (new engraving 
Madonna di San Sisto .. pa es 
Facsimile of Raffaelle’s First Sketch of 
La Belle Jardiniére as oe 
The ees A the Daughter of Jairus 
The Three Kings from the East 
Christus Consolator oa ae ee 
Our Saviour with Martha and Mary .. 
The Parable ofthe Virgins .. 
The Celestial Palm Garden. 4to., 6 


Messrs. HERING and REMINGTON havi 
appointed Agents for most of the Continental 
ers, as well as for the Art-Unions of 
sonal inspection of the Artist and Amateur 
fully invited at their Gallery, where the most 
ing Works of Art may be found. 
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London .—Printed at the Ofice of PaLwen and Crayton, 10, Crane Court, 


Fleet Street, and Published by Jeremiau How, 132, Fleet Street. 








